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1^-, INTRODUCTION. 

XHAVE but few remarks to make by way of introduction ; th 
proverbs, wbich have in many cases been picked up from tl 
mouths of the people, will speak for themselves. I do not wish 1 
advance that the proverbs in themselves are specially interesting, but 
trust to those who are acqumnted with Assamese, or are interested! 
the Assamese, they may not be altogether without interest. Tl: 
translations have been considerably revised since they were first mad' 
and, in the revision, I am specially indebted to Mr. Abdul Majic 
B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-law, who is a native of Jorhat, for bis ver 
valuable help and suggestions. This collection does not preten 
to be a collection from all the Assamese-speaking districts of tl 
province ; it consists of only proverbs from SibsSgar, Nowgong, an 
Gaahdti ; hence the title " Some Assamese Proverbs." 

I have a few remarks to make about the method of transliteratioi 
Throughout ^ (long a) h^as been represented by an accented A. ; 
(short a) is unaccented. I should, however, have preferred to ha^ 
written the Assamese t phonetically as " o ", and in this I am suj 
ported by Mr. Melitus, although the latter remarks that it is usu 
to transliterate the Assamese ^ as " a " on the analogy of Benga 
Hindi, and other languages derived from Sanskrit. If it had bee 
transliterated "o," there would have been a difficulty about t] 
transliteration of the letters ■^ and ■^, although, perhaps, this mig 
have been got over by transliterating the last two letters by "C 
This, however, would not have been strictly correct. It has n 
been thought necessary to distinguish ^ from ^, the letter " i " beL 
considered sufficient to represent both sounds. The long ^, moi 
over, being seldom met with in Assamese writing. In the sai 
way the letters " u " and " o " have been used to denote % — ^ a 
« — ■^, respectively. In the above I have been guided by Sir '' 
Hunter's " Practical Guide to Transliteration." The proverbs ha 
been classified, as far as possible, according to objects, not subjec 
this being thought the best method after consideration. 



Bkubri, P. R. GURDON. 

ne iti July 1895. 
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Class I. 

PROVERBS RELATING TO. HUMAN FAILINGS. FOIBLES, AND VICES. 



Snbjecl of pro verba. 



Anxiety abont 
triflea. 



Boasting 



Blaming otliorB for 
one's own faults. 



Coanting one's 
- chickeaa before 
they are hatoh- 
ed. 



Wbot an exhibition of anger, you have pnfc 
down the good one and have picked up the 
torn one. 

Put aside year anger ; the dhdn is expended 
and the chdng is empty. 

I had forgotten it, and then I remembered. 
It was a five-coloured leaf in tbe palace of 
Kawan. 

Rahdoi from Boha, Bhadoi from Tipara, 
Aghanibai from Solaguri ; all three are 
weeping and embracing one another, although 
they are none of them related. 

He tells the news of Gargeon without ever 
having gone there. 

There were five shells in the ocean ; the snail 
with a tail said "I am related to them." 

Nothing causes my death but fire. I hang my 
torn mosquito curtain in an irregular manner. 

There is an opening for my month, and I 
cannot help speaking, but if I speak, it ia the 
fault of the hhakat. 

He came (a strong man wishing to fight), but 
be pulled out one hair with his two hands. 

Rubbing the lips with oil whilst the jack fruit 
is still on tbe tree. 
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Proverbs relating to human failings, foibles, and vices — continued. 



Fub-cliws. 


No. 


Subject of proverbs. 


DiBoontent 


11 


A covering of blood and Bkin. I did not realise 
even find the "jlheki" nice. 




- 12 


With a single arrow I slew seven liona, but I did 
not tell any one throngh modesty. After six 
months lying in wait, he killed a mouse, and 
at that I see the dram of victory is beaten ! 




13 


If I toll, a fault will be found in my story. 
Twelve women went to fetch water, and the 
noseB of thirteen have been cut ! 




14 


I naed to be able to jump over the " Dhapo- 
lika"hill. I killed paddy birds before you 
could snap your Bngers. I caught up a stag 
when I chased him. Now f can't even 
catch a drake. 


Exaggeration ... 


1ft 


Ho made a palm tree out of a freckle. 




16 


Dhon's illness is very serious, but he eat a pile 
of rice as big as an *' ndhan." 




17 


The fish-wife lifted up the load without 
polluting it. Without study he became a 
magician. 




18 


Uncut grass has nine bodies. 




19 


WbilRt scratching the body, a mosquito was 
killed, but I tell people it fell in a severe 
engagement. 




20 


Good associates with good. 1 have drank on 
the roof of the house; have sat on the head 
of Bikramaditya and have bathed in the 
Ganges. 


Falee exonees ... 


21 


The tongufl, because it has not any bone, talks 
at random. 


False pride 


22 


To whom shall I speak, who will believe me ? 
Whoever I tell, will spurn me. 
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Proverbs relating to human failings, foibles, and vices — continued. 



Snb-oIasB. 


No. 


Subject of proTerbe. 




- 23 


He who was greedy, went to fetch a plantain 

leaf ; he who was not greedy, took his rice 
on the bare ground, • 


Greediness 


24 


He wants to eat much ; as regards work, be is 
lazy, but he wants an embroidered " dboti." 




25 


« Khoda " suddenly appeared whilst the three 
mullahs were watching the prize. 




. 26 


Greedy rice-taker and mekela-bearer ! 1 have 
kept the cooked rice ready ; take it. 


Hitting a man 
when he is down. 


27 


Misery upon misery : the dog bites me, the 
boys pelt me; nowhere can happiness be 
got. ■ 




28 


He stole an elepbanl, but on the road be 

detects some one stealing brinjah. 


Hypocrisy 


29 
30 


People are becoming more impatient to get 
"akhoya" than "aroi." 

The guest wants salt with his vegetables, and 
the man who bays paddy looks out for a 
large " dun." 




31 


What an impatient husband ! He cannot even 
wait to be served with salt and pickle. 


Inattention 


■ 32 


If I tell him he is deaf, the spindle . is in 

the. spinning wheel. 




. 33 


I talk about a revolution. He interrupts me, 
saying a bat has eaten the plantains. 




' 34 


He has not even got a pair of scales j how does 
he know the essence of trade ? 


Ignorance 


35 


He who does not know how to dance, finds the 
courtyard sloping. 




. 36 


The disease has eaten at the nose of the 
doctor. 
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CONTESTS. 


Proverbs relating to human failings, foibles, and pir.'j— continued. 


Snb-clau. 


No. 


Subject of proverbs. 





" 37 


You lived in a way (before), but since you bave 
taken to regally entertaining religious 
strangers, you have become much embar- 
rassed. 


Improvidence ,,, 


38 
39 


One who baa nothing to cover his body with, 
drinks 3 " tekelia '^of liquor. 

He has the mind and the mouth, but not the 
tnillf or the vessel to drink it from. 




40 


The host expends his salt and oil, and is not 
able to cook the " micha" fisb. 




41 


He has no money in hand, yet his cravings are 

great. - 
Be cries " Bam '* when in distress. 


Ingratitude 


42 


Laying traps ^r 
others. 


43 


He who lays thorns in the way of others, falls 
amongst them himself. 




r 44 


There are many rosaries, the beads of which 
are not counted in devotion. 




45 


He wishes, by all means, to take the lead 
having a turban on hia bead, although the 
lower part of bis body is naked. 


Love of false 
display. 


46 


If you meet him in tbe way, you see the folds 
of his large " dboti." If you go to bis house, 
you see tbe walls are worn out. 




47 


I'he front shows a young man, but the back 
makes one weep. 




48 


One having no cowfor seven generations past, 
goes to milk with a " kariya." 




. 49 


Tbe dish is seven'seers in weight, but the rice 
is of the day before. Fie on him who eats 
it. It is a shame to hear about it. 


Lying 


50 


He had not a rag to cover himself with, and 
yet the Uttle " maina " pulled oft hia clothes ! 
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Proverha relating to hitman faiiinga, foibles, and vices — continaed. 



Sub-class. 


No. 


Subject of proverbs. 


Meddling 




51 


The well belongs to one, the rope to another, 
but a third person comes and draws watet 
making a clatter. 


Oppression 
others. 


<,! 


52 


He who injures others, is injured in his own 
home. 


Oat of sight, 
of mind. 


oat 


63 


When wo are away from other people, he is my 
" porohit." 


Straining at a 
etc. 


•Ml, 


54 


He is able to see through the eye of a needle, 
.but he cannot see through that of the axe- 
head. 


Pe.„^.wi„p„„„d 


C 55 


He does not fake a pinch of salt with his curry, 
but three times that amount he uses in 
making the sauce. 






L 66 


Seers go away, but he cries after the quarter- 


Peevishness 




57 


No, I won't eat. I won't go there even if a 
Brahmin is present. 1 won't give myself any 
trouble. 


Fresimiption 




.5. 


What an unexpected thing has happened ? 
The woman, covered with sores, has gone to 






L 59 


Quickly cut the betelnut, don't yon know we 
are related P 


Pot oiling 
lieUIe blaek. 


the 


60 


To throw water to clean the backs of others 
when one's own is covered with mire. 


Pride of femilj 




61 


Although he has no hair on his body or tail, he 
says his father's name is " Banjit " and bis 
mother's " Barpiihari." 


BestlesBDGBs 




62 


Bring the adze, I am itching to be o£F. To- 
morrow morning I shall start in the boat. 
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Proverht relating to Attman faiUngi, foible*, and fftce«— oonoladed. 



Subject of proverbs. 



Egotism 



Sponging on others 



Stingi 



Toadying 
Trickery 



Unaobriety in old 
age. 



Want of feeling.. 



Eash Lbs bis own cares, bat tbe old Brabmin 
woman only tHDks of her ear ornaments. 

Uy tnotber went to tbe bonae of tbe Gosain 
and I went with her. When I got rice and 
plantaina there, I became a bhakat. 

His own dispositioB is of one description, and 
be thinks that every one else's will be the 



He eats himself sweetmeats, bnt to others he 
ffives a measnie of maize. 

Tbe eaves of onr honses tonch. I have been 
thinking of asking yon for s year and a half, 
dear frienc, how yonr fever is. 

I leave npon others and go along with the 
stream. 

Every country has its own cnstoms, and every 
one has a hanger-on. 

He gives away ashes of paddy straw, and it is 
a long time before he gives that oven. 

Come to a feast at another's bonae and see my 
liberality. 

For some the host cooks and serves a meal, bnt 
be bolts the door in the face of others. 

The oil-seller weeps, becaose bis oil is spilt. 
Tbe cotton-dealer weeps and soaks bis cotton 
in it. 

The old woman is very fond of dancing, and 
now is the occasion of her grandchild's 
marriage. 

The bnsband died at Koliabar. Tbe wife 
remembered this when she was husking the 
paddy. 
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Class 11. 

PROVERBS RELATING TO WORLDLY WISDOM AND MAXIMS, EXPE- 
DIENCY AND CUNNING, AND WARNINGS AND ADVICE. 



SaWlass. 


Ko. 


Subject of proverbs. 




76 


Little work and much eating are the signs of 
a man becoming poor. 




77 


I got weary of teaching a fool. I threw down 
the eggs and destroyed the nest. 




78 


Have nothing whatevei to do with these three 
things, — the honesty of the wicked, the 
bathing of a cattle-thief in the Ganges, the 
fasting of a wanton on the eleventh day of 
the moon. 




79 


I have obtained it by begging, how can I give 
it to you — from my bowels ? 




80 


You wish to cut the wings of the unfledged 
nestling? 




81 


In times of need, even an "owtenga" is 
welcome. 


. 


82 


Give according to th©. best of your ability. 
At any rate, say something nice. 




83 






84 


He shot an arrow to a great height. The 
fisherman has seven wives, but only for one 
wife has he a bed. 




85 


What does a ginger-seller want with news of 
the arrival of the vessel ? 




86 


Do one thing at a time j first of all cook 
the «kereU,'^tben fry the brinjal. 




87 


What the feathers are to the arrow, his art is 
to the wizard. 
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Proverbs relating to worldly wisdom and maxims, etc. — continued. 



Sub-claes. 


No. 






88 


The gnm ia the evidence against the stealer 
of jack fruit, and the feathers of the duck 
betray him who has stolen that bird 




89 


Whence comest thou? With thy footstep 
the courtyard is shattered to pieces. 




90 


WhatiaulthaTelcommitted? Ihaye appeared 
on the Sotai Hill and I have to pay five 
eight-anna pieces. 




91 


With the sickle in her waist-band, the old 
woman dances along the road. 




92 


Where is your advice? Underneath the 
" Bhekuri " bush ? 




93 


Whose nephew dies, and whose loas is it? 
Who drinks water at whose attack of fever. 




94 


What a wife for such a man 1 The worthless 
haa three wives and the worthy none. 




95 


Don't call any one grandfather. All have 
grey hair and beards. 




96 


Whet your knife on a stone. Gule yonr wife 
by blows. 




97 


The one-eyed, the lame, and the hunch-backed, 
these three are a tail of ill. 




98 


He who has not a grain to eat, wishes to 
become great. 




99 , 


As Wonderful as cattle climbing trees, or 
the lobe of the ear being bored with a 
"holonga." 




100 


" Ghok " " (5hok " 1 sister, a snake haa bitten 
you, and I have caught a fish. 




101 


He has not a single grain of rice in his owii 
house, yet he wants to go to a big feast. 
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Proverbs relating to worldly wisdom and maxims, tfft.— cdntinued. 



Subject of proveibs. 



103 

104 

105 
106 



109 
110 



A good horse can be recognized by its ears, a 
woman is tested in times of adversity, and a 
razor is tried on tbe whet-stone. 

When the " lopha " (a kind of vegetable) is 
stolen, the householder eats " chntney." - 

The thief was attacked With colic, and the 
weaver was stung by a waep. 

Can clouds be avoided by bending down 7 

He who wishes to thrive roots up the weeds, 
even when sitting down. 

What herds and herds of brothers-in-law 
he has I 

What feult have I committed ? I admit I am 
in the wrong, and give you a duck's egg. 

The light of n lamp before a torch I 

To sleep in the early morning is pleasant. 
A sharp knife id required to cut betelnut. 

He ate the " tenga " a long time ago, but he 
is blamed now. 

What is yours is milie, but what is mine can't 
be t^ken even by youriather. ■ 

The result of giving a place, is to hear 
grumbling. 

Instead of riding in a " dhooly," you will be 
carried slung on a pole — instead of milk 
you will drink water. 

All ten fingers are used in eating, but it is 
the thumb that pushes the food into the 
month. 

The sticks of ten men are a load to ont 
person. 
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Proverbs relating to worldly wisdom and maxims, etc.— contmu^A. 



Sub-olaas. 


No. 


Subject of proverbs. 




117 


The unlucky man goes to the wood, bis knife 
breaks in two, and he is atang by a wasp. 




118 


When the Bloven becomes poor, hia wife does 
not esteem him; when hia friends meet 
him, they take no notice, fearing that they 
may have to lend him money. 




119 


The ** dheki " has become unsteady, the cnp 
is broken. Has the drum gone away with 
the violin string ? 




120 


Each grain of paddy has its grain of rice ; 
every person has his own character. 




121 


Count money when you receive it, and tell 
the way only if you have seen the road. 




122 


A bride of hell has rescued me from 
perdition. 




123 


They cut off the tiger's tail, and let him loose 
in his haunt. 




124 


From mentioning his name even, comes ill- 
lucfc ; go and bolt the door. 




125 


Laugh not at me, it will scratch you. 




126 


Money got by unfeir means, goes in ex- 
piations. 




127 


When you have caught a bird, break its 
wings. Don't place on one side rice which 
is cooked. 




128 


He who reads, he who teaches, he who sows 
pdTiy he who causes to sow pdn ; these four 
should not think of anything else. 




129 


He learnt it by heart, and then a thief stole 
it away. 




130 


They met the blacksmith by the wayside, 
and said to him make a dao for us. 
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Proverbs relating to worldly wisdom and maxims, etc. — continued. 



8ub-clase. 


No. 


Subject of proverba. 




131 


Thirteen scrapea in twelve months, I can't help 
getting into hot water. 




1S2 


What pas sage -of-arms can there be between 
the strong and the weak ? What amity can 
there be between the rich and the poor ? 




133 


" Bhogobanto " even flies throaKh fear, and 
" Baaudev " ia alarmed lest he be beaten. 




131 


It is good to eat bitter rice^ but it is hard to 
hear bitter words. 




135 


Geod comes from good for all time. 




136 


Which is sweeter— sweet words, or sweet food? 




137 


6o to battle if you are summoned, bat don't 
go to s feast if yon are not invited. 




138 


My son will have a daughter-in-law. He will 
catch me by the hair and throw me on the 

path. 




139 


The uncle cuts wood, which his wife thinks 
as easy a task as drawing water. 




140 


.If I put my mind to it, I can find a way 
out of the difficulty. 




141 


The shorter it ia the more it tears. 


The wearer knowB 
where the shoe 
pinches. 


142 


The Lohit knows how deep the oar is dipped. 


143 


It is all the same whether you kick him or 
call him father. 




144 


Id company one can go as far as Lanka even. 




145 


When you are in a hurry, you can't get in a 
" jipi " into the knapsack. 




146 


Children make up the house, snudriee also 
serve the same purpose. 
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, Proverbs rtlaiing to vortdly wisdom and maxims, ^/c— continued. 



Snb-olara. . 


No. 






U7 


Deal fairly with your equals, then yon won't 
bft ashamed whether you gain or lose. 




U8 


If a fly even falls into a toothleaa mouth, it is n 
gain. 




14d 


The kiss of love breaks the nose. 




150 


ICyon find even fourteen annas of lost money, 
it is well. 




151 


The hawk baa taken the duckling, now we are 
equaL 




152 


He who carries no jhfi.pi, stick, or tanga, is 
Wind e»«i in the daytim*. 




153 


Look out SB you move, for there sie many 
holea in your own body, and you might slip 
into one of them. 




154 


If you don't take pains, you won't fill your 
mouth. , 




155 


Labour, alone fills the mouth, so the old folk 
■ say. Every one has beard this and seen it. 
It is not false. 




15«K 


Two wards in speaking, and two rounds in a 
fastening. 




157 


It is the same whether you strike with the 
Uont or ahup edge. 




158 


By weeping a debt is not paid. 




159 


like father, like son. 




160 


Eyen with washing, charcoal does Hot become 
white. 




161 


He who has no money is anxious in mind. 




162 


Wherever there are kingdoms, there are 
duties to ptETform. 
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CONTESTS. 



Proverbs relating to worldly wisdom and maxims, etc,~coachi.ce^. 



Subject gf proverbs. 



In a temporary residence, there is no rale, or 
in a foreign country, you need not regard the 
rules of society. 

A blind uncle is better than no tincle. 

Pick up the wood with care, so that you can 
frnjd your stick (for carrying the bundle on), 
as well as something to tie the wood up with. 



Class I'll- 

PROVERBS RELATING TO PECULIARITIES AND TRAITS CHARACTERISTIC 
OF CERTAIN CASTES AND CLASSES. 



Sub-cla88. 


No. 


Subject of proverbH. 


Ahoins 


166 


For the "Ahoms" is the "choklong," for the 
Hind08"biya." Deal with me as you like, 
now that I am in your power. 




r 167 


The dnoks lay eggs and " Bhakats " eat them. 




168 


Is a paddy-husking machine greater than a 
"bhakat"? 




169 


When the "bhakats " clap their hands at the 
temple, cover your head with yonr cloth. 


Bhakats 


170 


" Bhakats " don't cook plantains even. 




171 


An imeipected thing has happened : a fault 
has been found with the head of the " bha- 
katfc" Wboni shalll make a « medhi "? 




172 


The Kamalabari " bhakats " of former days 
used to wuh firewood before they cooked 
with it. 
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Proverbs relating to peculiarities and traits, etc. — ccuitinued. 





. No. ■ 


Subject of proverbs. 


Bhot 


173 


The rent-collector is the owner of the king's 
wealth. 


Bhiiija .. 


174 


Let it be torn, let it be broken, it is stiil a 
scarf of fine ailk. Let him be young, let him 
be old, he is still the son of a "Bhuiya." 


Jlora 


175 


In a Bora's house the walls are fastened with 
" tora"; how many nights will he live in it ? 




' 176 


Brahmins and vultures look out for corpses, 
taken ill. 


Brahmins 


177 


Is the ridge-pole of the Brahmin's house made 
out of a bamboo ? 




178 


I was combing my beard. He brought me 
here calling me Brahmin. 


Mahang 


179 


His wealth has gone to the Mahang, so he 
threw down his load of salt and brought 
one of earth, and began to plaster his house. 


Miri 


180 


When the Miri meets his wife, he beats her. 


Mohant 


181 


The traces of the Mohant are to be found in 
the " matikolai " field ; those of the old bullock 
in the meadow. 


Moria 


182 


Why should a Moria have paddy or a Mussal- 
man (Goria) ears ? 


Ndgaa 


183 


The N&ga's wife is brought to bed, but the 
Niga drinks the medicine. 




■ 184 


The stock in trade of a thief is his appearance. 


Thieves 


185 


My father was a thief; I also am df the same 
persuasion. 




186 


A couple, a good'couple. One has cropped 
ears, the other is a thief. 
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CONTKKTS. 



Class IV. 



PROVERBS RELATING TO SOCIAL AND MORAL SUBJECTS, RELIGIOUS 
CUSTOMS, AND POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 



Subject of proverbs. 



Bihu 
Brahmiaicsl thread 



Busy-bodies 



Childless woman. 



Cutting ofif the 



189 
190 

191 

192 
r 193 

194 



Daughter 



Cut it small and eat it thick, and enjoy the 

betelnut. 

A sharp knife for betelnut. To sleep in the 
early morning is pleasant. 

An egg which has passed through seven Bihns. 

Don't touch anything stale, and don't delay 
giving your children the Brahminical thread, 
and give always cooked rice in the evening. 

Without a fire-brand the fire won't light. 
Without the aid of a busy-body, the village 
won't settle down. 

Let her make her old man dance, who has not 
got a baby. 

She cut off her own nose, so as to prevent her 
husband's second wife from starting pa a 
journey. 

If the nose is out off, it will come back again, 
with treatment. If the hair is cut off, when 
will it conie again ? 

One argument begets another. A bit of 
straw makes the hole in the ear larger. 
The daughter grows up best at her 
mother's house. Paddy grows best on the 
" pathar," 

A good bullock comes when it is called. If 
iiie mother is good, the daughter is the 
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CONTENTS. 



Rroverhs relating to social and moral subjects, etc. — continued. 



Subject of proverbi. 



Daughter 



Father 
FisbermaD 



200 
201 



The daughter is more skilful in work thnu the 
mother; bat the (2/ie^» is aa obstacle lu the 
way. 

You ara your mother's daughter, and I am a 
daughter of some one. You must know 
that I make hot rice cool by pressing 
against it and sqeezing it. 

The "dheki" has gone out for a walk — what 
a misfortune for the rice refuse ! 

The broom has touched father's body. 

A fisherman became rich, and he placed in the 
comer of his house a basket for storing 
paddy. Then he threw the basket away, 
saying he feels his body itching. 

Out of respect they play the giiitat. 

Now has come the worthy husband ; he comes 
to beat me with a knife made of straw. 

What I am to say, what I am not to say, 
my husband's name is " Bot&li." 

What have I done? I have bought a husband 
for a " dun " of a paddy, and he always beats 



If eaten in a spirit of thankfulness, common 
rice is " chira." To the man who knows 
how to sit down, the ground is the stool. To 
the person who knows how to walk, the 
cooking plaoe is one and a half prokar'a 
journey. 

Hunger, hanger, cries the husband. The wife 
says let both morning and evening meali be 
taken together. 

In the dark, the net was mistaken for h 
"jokai," and the elder brother for the hus- 
band. 
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Proverbs relating to social and moral subjects, «^e.— continued. 



Bub-clasB. 


No. 


Subject of proTerbs. 


Learned 


209 


What ja fish and cooked rice to the learned, is 
an insurmountable difBcultj to the uneducat- 
ed. 


Low birth 


210 


I know yoar lineage. You live in the seedling 
bed. If I say a little more, you will bolt. 


Lover 


211 


He came only to have a look, but he was cap- 
tured and tied up. 


Maternal uncle ... 


212 


Let the uncle die, I will afterwards find the 
evil spirit. 


Marriage 


213 


The slip-knot of marriage is the strongest slip- 
knot of all. ^ ^ 


Mother-in-law ,.. 


r 214 


If the mother-in-law gets a chance, she comes 
three times a day. 




(. 215 


The mother-in-law is at her daughter-in-law's, 
who is goings to drink the cream? 


Oil 


216 


Having fallen in battle, I have become black ; 
and without oil I have become scurfy. 


Old men 


217 


He looks old to you, but in reality he is a 
flame of fire. 


Pohiri 


218 


The Poh&ri has for a witness her husband. 


Porter 


219 


The hnrden does not leave the porter, nor does 
potash forsake the vegetables. 


Eeligioa 


220 


The victory of religion is the destruction of 
wickedness. 


Step-mother 


221 


What shall I say of my step-mother's character ? 
In the one hand she has acid, and in th? 
Other salt. 
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OOSTENTS. 



Proverbs relating to social and moral subjects, etc. — continued. 



Sub-claea. 


No. 


Subject ai prove rba. 


Step-son 


222 


You are not my son, but a son of ray fellow- 
wife. I have no dhaH (rug) and no pati 
(bed) ; you must sleep on the ground. 


Stolen cattle ... 


223 


Stolen cattle find grass along the road. 


Teacher 


224 


What sort of a teacher is he, for when he 
finds a companion he sings hymns and lights 
a grasB-fire ? 


Urbashi 


225 


The temple of Urbashi has but one door and 

passage. 


Village conversa- 
tion 


226 


Bita of fern— be drinks water when he eats 
rice : these are the subjectB of conversation. 


Water-sprite ... 


' E27 


The digging of the ditch has brought the 
water-sprite nearer; 




, 228 


A king reigns on land, but in the tank the 
water-sprite. 




" 229 


The torch burnt down to the widower's hand. 


Widower 


230 


He is all by himself a " Madangopal," a 
widower ; he possesses nine courtyards. 




. 231 


To look for turtle's eggs in the hills, or to set 
a fish-trap in the plains, are as difficult things 
as for a widower to get dry paddy. 


Wife 


232 


I ask for r cid and she gives me salt, who will 
remain under such provocation ? 
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Proverbs relating to social and moral subjects, etc. — continued. 



Biib^:]asa. 


No. 


Subject of proverbs. 




■ 233 


A hasty cook, a hasty broom, and the hnsbaod 
goes fasting. A slow cook, a alow broom, 
and the husband takes three meals a day. 




234 


In every house the wife is mistress. In each 
ditch reigns the water-sprite. 




235 


She has been weaving at the loom for three 
evenings, but by mistake she has broken her 
husband's tooth. 




236 


Cross me overj stupid, says the wife, I am bo 
tired. 


■Wife 


237 


The maid servant broke a cocoanut shell, and 
the newB spread to Gargao. The wife broke 
a brass plate, and the result was only a 
smile. 




238 


Through the elder wife's fault he slips down. 
When the younger one makes a mistake, 
he investigates the matter. 




239 


The wife does not give even when Bidhata 
does. 




240 


The wife is bald in tbe middle of her head, but 
her husband calls her Kupohl. 




, 241 


A paragon of a wife I She spoils the bed and 
eats from tbe cooking pot. 




' 242 


Women that are short, and worn-out brooms, 
are alike. 


■Women 


243 


Women, Miris, parrots, and crows : (he minds 
of these four you cannot know. 




. 244 


Being married to a worthless woman, a cart- 
covering that has a hole in it, the journey- 
man who lives by doing piece-work : these 
three are the agony of death. 
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Class V. 

PROVERBS- RELATING TO AGRICULTURE AND SEASONS. 



Subject of proverbs. 



250 
251 



254 
255 



The " briojal " that is out of seaaon, cries out 
"plnck me, pluck me." 

The b^gori plom is found amongst the '&1& 
grass. 

In one Akin dhdn, in three Hatoampdn. 

It is pdn firom the same tree ; how will it be 
different P 

Paddy should be nnder soft feet j the sharp point 
of the paddy pierces, and the mat) goes along 
crying out. 

The hothiya ia small, hat it was sown in Jeth. 

In the evening he has seven ploughs, in the 
morning he has not one. 

The ladish that will grow large, is known 
when it hae spread but two leaves. 

The largest jack-fruit was liidden tinder the 



There is better wood even than nahar. 



The month of Choit faae arrived, where am I 
going to put the paddy ? 



Now is the time for ripe mangoes, how can 
you be bent double with cars any longer, 

■nacleP 
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Proverbs relating to agriculture and seasons — continued- 



Sub-ctMB, 


No. 


Subject of proverbs. 




257 


The whole Reason of Mih went in eharpening 
the ploughshare. 




258 


Do jou find a " seluk " at every dive ? 




359 


When the bor tree was cut down, it fell with a 
loud noise and the jnice poured out. Before 
people speak to him sharply, inwardly you 
should feel for him kindly. 




260 


The kerela is twelve hats long, but the seeds 
are thirteen hats long. 




261 


Buy land which slopes towards the centre, and 
marry a girl whose mother is good. 




262 


Look at your paddy cultivation in the evening, 
look for your cattle in the morning, look at 
the girl fishing with the jokai, and see what 
she is like. 




263 


It ia harder to sow the plot that was left un- 
cuitivated before, than to sow the whole of 
the rest.of the field. 




264 


A fence always requires looking after. 




265 


Place cowdung ronnd the black pepper bush, 
and earth round the p&n, and cut the plan- 
tain three times before yon plant it. 




266 


When you plant sAli, you must make the filis 
as near to one another as possible. If the 
s&li does not grow well, then abuse the rake. 




267 


A house with a tamarind tree in front, and an 
owtenga behind, has not the owner of that 
bouse gone away from here yet ? 


• 


268 


Seeing the matikalai beaten ont^ the sesamum 
ope^ its cane>fastening. 




269 


The best oropa are on the fields of others. 
The best sons are those at home. 
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Class VI. 

PROVERBS RELATING TO CATTLE AND ANIMALS AND INSECTS. 



Sub-clara. 


Ko. 


Subject of proverbs. 




270 


When fish are too plentiful, the paddy-bird is 
blind. 




271 


The jackal fell into the dye-pot and got 
coloured. 


'■ 


272 


In a bad place the foot of even the elephant 
slipa. 




273 


The nrtoequito under the mosquito net is crushed 
to death. 




274 


The mosquito. It has a trunk, but it is not 
an elephant. It bites men and cattle, but 
it is not a tiger. Whatever it eats, it eats 
on the spot. 




275 


The little dove has flown away» the fish>eagle 
has chased it away ; with one arrow it has 
been pierced in seven places, this thing also 
is like that. 




276 


A mouse has seven p4ms. 




277 


A man who has once been bitten by a snake, 
is afraid of every piece of rope on the ground; 




278 


Near ns we have the piithi and the khalihona, 
but the *'ro" and the "borali" are far 
away. 
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Proverbs relating to cattle and animals and insects — continued. 



Sub-cla«B. 


No. 


Subject of proverba. 




279 


The duck that has been bought has flesh right 
up to the beak. 




280 


What a tinae ! A time for the contrary to 
happen : the deer licks the tiger's cheek. 




281 


You need not eee a tiger look for a tomcat. 
If you want to see gentlemen^ go to the road. 




282 


I laid a good bait for the tiger, for I killed a 
deer and placed it in front of it. 




283 


Having got nothing, bo found a bhadoi and 
squeezed it into the fish basket. 




284 


The kars&lu having eaten, clinabed up on to the 
bough. The person who licked the wood, 




285 


The dog is the enemy of the man who begs for 
scraps. 




286 


To the ant a few drops of rain is a flood ; a 
single slap is too much for a toothless mouth. 




287 


The bird is small, but it builds its nesi in 
the hiiliing tree. 




288 


Obviously a situi, see the bonea in its back. 




289 


The monkey also looks handsome when it is 
full-grown. 
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Proverbs relating to cattle and animals and j«j«:/j— concluded. 



Subject of proverbj. 



291 
292 



291 
S05 



The squirrel eats the widow's betelnat. If she 
gives me the tree, I know it will grow crooked. 



In the hand of the old man is the aengeli. 



Good horses even are not getting grass, but 
inferior ones are looktog oat for m&b. 



On the horns of the bufialo is the anout of the 
" kokila," 

A game-cock dies in battle. 

Von will be able to recognise a king by bis 
liberality, an elephant when it is another's, 
a horse by its ears. 



The house sparrow in trying to imitate the 
gait of the goose, has forgotten its own. 

Why does a tadpole require warm water ? 

The bSI laughs at the singi. I am a girl and 
you are a girl, bnt no good husband comes for 
either of us. 



Whether a man was bitten by a snake or eaten 
by a tiger, it is the same thing — he has met 
his fate. 



Don't give a i 
children. 



: a places and don't spoil 



What does a dog know of the value of copper 
vessels or of the tuisi ? 
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SOME ASSAMESE PROVERBS. 



Class I. 

PROVERBS RELATING TO HUilAN FAIUUGS, FOIBLSS, AND VICES. 



1. AngeTf afectatwn, boasting, ^onceii^ etc. 

It c^ im^ -^t ^t^ tit ^"f ^ «m ttfSf I 

Ki no bhamakar iA\i, bb&l khan thoi pbatfi khan p&Ii. 

Wbat a repetition of anger, yon bave ptit doffn tbe good' Oim 

wad lacked i^ the torn onev 

This is addressed to a person who iB in a great rage, and who 
is so angry that he puts down the good cloth he has in his hand> 
and takes Dp a torn one instead. 

«irv (bhamak) signifies the SttddeQ rising of anger. It is also 
applied to a firo Trhich suddenly blazes up. 



8. 

CTtt Tt^ it^ snt ff^t ^ Et? I 
Eop d&ng dhfUt ofti Idja sbndd ch&ng. 
Don't be angry, the paddy is spent and the " ch&ng " ia empty. 
CTtt (kop) is equivalent to <t!f (anger). ftT (ddng) literally 
means lift; up. ^ f^il (b^ kiyd) liter^Iy is net. &T7 (chdng) is 
the platform inside the '^^t'l (bharil) or granary. 



3. Over-aruaety about tryte»^ 

P&hari &chilo paril manat, 

I'&nch baraniydr patfi licbe r&wnar gharat. 

1 had forgotten It, and then I lemembered. 

It vas a nv«H>oleiUTd leaf in the hoose of BAwant 
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2 SOMB ASSAMESE FROTBBBS. 

The word •R5I (patA) is sometimes used to indicate gold leaf. 
Apparently, this ia the sense intended here. ^7^ (Bdwan) was the 
mythical king of Ceylon. 



4. Affectation. 

Rabar Bahdoi, TJp&mar Bh&doi, Salagnrir Aghani h&i, 
Tinior dingit dhari tioiye k&adiche, BhamaDdbar b&l gach oai. 
Bahdoi from Raha, Bh&doi from Tipfla], sister Aghani from Salaguri, 
Are all three weeping oq each other's necks and embraciDg, 

altbongh there is not the least relationship amongst them. 

Raha ia in the Nowgong district, Tipam, or Namti, is close to 
Sibstigar. Salaguri ia also iq Sibsdgar. 



0. 

Nagoi Garga(n)or batar& key. 
He telle the news of Gargaon without having gone there. 
A man tells the news of the court without ever having been to it. 
Gargaon was formerly the capital of the Ahom kings, or rather was 
one of their capitals. 



(?r«pRr1 It^tfl ^TT 3ini1 ^tW T^IT ) 

ghf^arat lichil pancha jali shangkha, 
Kegorift sb&moke kale maio t^e bangsba. 

There were five sacred shells in the ocean. 

The sbJimuk with a tail said " I am related to them." 

The shdmuk is a shell-fish, which is found in almost every 
marsh or " bil." Its shell is in appearance very like a snail shell. 
It la useless as an article of food, except to the Jit^v '53[1 (shdmiit 
bhanga), which is a species of heron that cracks the shells with 
its strong beak. Lime is, however, made from the shells in 
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BOASTING OONCETT. 3 

considerable qaantities, and is sold and bonght by the poor to eat 
with "tamul" (betelnat). The ^sjl ^R^lT (jalfi shangkha) are the 
large coDch shells which are blown by the priests at festivals, and 
are also used by them for pouring oat libations to the gods. The 
*PT1 tt'tT (jald shangkha), which are of considerable size, are marine 
shells ; they are considered by Hindus to be sacred. The meaning 
of the proverb is obvious. 



7. 

Eko loi Dsmaro, jabaloi maro, 

Fbat& £thnw& kMn tisg&li koi taro. 
Nothing causes my death except fire. 
I hang mj mogqnito curtain in an irregolar manner. 

This means I risk my life to win fame^ and not for anything 
else. I go so far as to hang up a torn mosquito curtain above my 
bed, rather than that people should think I am too poor tct buy 
one. 

8. Blamit^ others for one^s ownfavk. 

STFCl^ CHl5l£4l ^ T?r, 

Kakaleo no&wro phatfi mnkli, 
Kaleo l&ge bhakatar dosh. 

There is an opening in the month, and I can't help q>eaking. 
If I do speak, the blame will fall on the " bhakat.* 

A very lame excuse. 977 (bhakat) means a disciple of a 

gosain or priest. 

9. Conceit, 

Jujbibaloi ahile m&l, 
Dui hate singile b&l. 
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4 S0H9 iiSSAMSSB PBomss. 

H«. «ADM to fight ijD all bis tlrev^b, 

Bttt he only luoke one hair (of bu BdrerMrj). , 

Thj». proverb applie* to th« nuto who ia over^coneeited about 
bis capabiU()«4. The rfQjA irtq (m^l) non pcoporlj' meaiw % b(»ef 

10. Counting on^s chickens before they are katehed-fdHeeanient and 



fP5 ^fl, «^ OST, 

GaeUt katlh&k ethaA tf^^ 
Ko kbfiotei mel bel., 

BnlskLn^ tbo Hpa with eil 

While, the^idt fruit is wtill on the fctee, 

«i^ OST (othat tel) means on the Hpa oil. The jack fruit, if 
•ttteD without putting oil on the Hps, causes Borea. There is a 
Hindi jvoverb exactly similar to the Assamese. It is (gach par 
kothal hdatb men te)). Clearly this is an instance of countii^ 
one's chickens before they are hatched. 



11. DAsconiertt.. 

Lahu b&kalir ch&l, 
SikStotk Bhukhac etji,. 
Nepdlo, dheki to o 
Neplilo bhfil. 

A covering of blood and skin. 

I did not find one of the Bev«n happinesses, 

And I did not find even the dheki (rice-hnsking tnachine) nice, 

A complaint of a womg^ij who is discontented with her lot. 
She did not find even the " dheki " any comfort. To work the 
" dheki," is one of the bojrde^ hQUsebold duties. 
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12. Exvggerafion!. 

(sc^ tTS Ttt^ itrst^ %^^ srti%^, 
CfT^^ '•\^w\ itw, 

Eke \6<i\a kiixe Bhfltoii$ shjn^ok m&rilo(n], 
Jjokok i]akalo(D) l&je, 
Chamiih kh&p tla. oigoni ^a. m&rlte tfitoj 
Dhanjoy dhol b^j& 

With one arrow I Hlled seres Uoos, 

I was too shy te tell any oae ; 

But, he, after lying in wait for six mentbs, killeti ft moose, 

Al that I see the dnmi of vietc»y beatwi. 

The (RBra (dbanjay) was a large dram which nsed to be beaten 
by the Ahcans when they gained a victory. The " dhaojoy " was 
of ft particular shape and of large size. An illustration of it is 
given by Montgomery Martin in bis book. Mr, Abdul Majid gives 
another reading " iR^t^ CFt^^lr^ " (dahojay dhol b^je), f!^ (daho) 
being equivalent to T? (dah) ten. The trauBlation, therefore, would 
' be " I see ten drams of victory beaten." A man who brags is 
met by this saying. 

13. Exaggeration, 

^"H Tc^ srtRK *tt^> 

Eath& kalei Ugil p4k, 

B&re jani goiohil pfi,iii &iiibaIoi, 

Tesa ^ir ktktile a&k. 

If I say, a fault is found with my story, 
Twelve girls went to fetch water, 
The noses of thirte^ w^e- slit. 

?Itfrt ttr (lAgil pAb) literally a turn or twist has occurred. ^tfe»T 
sit7 (kdtile ndk) they cut the noses. It was a common punishment 
to slit the nose in the days of the rdjas. The proverb points to the 
growth of a story, or probably in this, case, Bcandal, by being 
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6 SOME ASSAMESE PBOTERBS. 

14. Exaggeration, 

«ft*tltft Clf^fiitll Pt*lf«tTl *t#5 r 

Jflp mUri dehicMlo Dhfipaliki parbat. 
Tilikit mfirichilo bag, 
Khed& m&ri dharicliilo n)at& hBnii&. 
Eti;& nep&o matfl h&(ii)har lag. 

I UBed to be able to jamp over the Dbfipalik£ hill. 
I killed the paddj-bird in an instant. 
I chased a stag and caaght him. 
Now I can't even catch ap a drake. 

5t*rf'm *r#5 is a low range of hills. pMfirTi also is used to 
express a screen usually made of tbatchiDg-grass. This screen, 
■which is sometimes called »rt^f% (pdrali), is used for watching 
crops and for guarding them from wild animals. ^T is short for 
^5t»i1 or ^^ffsi (bagla or bagli), the common paddy-bird, f^fsp'5 
or 1%i«i73 literally, at a snap of the fingers, and so it comes to mean 
iDstantly. 



l6. Exaggeration. 

Tilake t&l karile. 
He made a palm tree ont of a mole. 
The Assamese version of " to make a mountain out of a molehill." 
^s \ j f is a freckle or mole. =3tT is the fan-palm or palmyra tree. 
In this proverb apparently -^ haa nothing to do with the clap- 
ping of hands together, or cymbals. 



Exaggeration. 

Chanar nariya t&u, 

Bh&t khGiche udh^nar mfiu. 
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EXAGGERATION. 7 

Shamming illness. 

Dhao's illness is very serious, 

But iie eats a pile of rice as big as aa udh&n. 

^hX^ is a large clod of earth. Three such clods are used to 
support the cooking pot. 



17. Exaggeration. 

^^ ^^ "^ %5T C^MI, 

Nuchui dnmuni tuli dile bojha, 
^apari oushuni hal ojfi. 

The fish-wife lifted up the load withont poUnting it. 
Without study he became a magician. 

This proverb is meant ironically. According to Aeaamese ideas, 
it would be impossible for a " Bdm " wonaan to touch anything 
without defiling it. The " Ddm " caste in Assam appears to be 
considered of equally low status as in Bengal. '€^1 (ojd) means 
a teacher of arts, magician, exorcist. It is in its last sense that 's^ 
is moat frequently used, particularly amongst the semi-civilised 
and more ignorant people. Brian Hodgson gives an interest- 
ing account of " ojds " on page 138 of his Collection of 
Essays. 

18. Exaggeration. . 

Nakati kherar na sha. 
Uncut grass has nine bodies. 

The longer a man puts off cutting his C1^ (kher) or thatching- 
grass, the greater does the task appear, and the longer the grass 
becomes, the harder it is to cut. 



19. Exaggeration. 

Bfll chingote mohi maril, 
Moi bolo mohA rauat he paril. 
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SOME A^AUBSB PB0VBRB3. 



In scratching a moeqaito vna kiU^, 
I say it fell in a Berere engagement. 



ITS -^f^fPrt tt^, 

Ijbajanar laf;at eha^ ^angati, 
Mudbat karilo pdn, 
Bikram&ditjar mnrat athi 
Oang&t karilo snan. 

Good tissociateB with good, 

I have drunk on the ridge of the toof of the hotuM j 
Have mounted on the head of Bikram&ditya 
And have bathed in the Oauges. 

TO 18 pure, good, excellent, ^ is the ridge of the roof o£ the 
house. Bikramdditya was the name of a Hindu king. Apparently, 
the first line is inserted for purpo&es of rhyme. The meaning of 
this proverb is not very clear, but apparently it is meant to convey 
the idea of vain boasting. 



21. False excuses. 

WU ^ frfl f?T^ 

■ Hfir nfii kij4 jiba, 
Koy kibi kibA. 
The tongae beimase it has no boS«, 
SajB various things. 
A poor excuse made by a mui when be says more than be ought. 
He does not admit the blame, but throws it on his tongue, which, 
be says, is easily pliable, because it is unsupported by bone. 

cf. — The modern Greek proverb (tran^tion). — " The tongue 
has no bones, yet it breaks bones," and also the Turkish proverb 
{translation)—*^ The toi^ue has no bone, yet it cruaheB." 
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lALSE PBIDE — GEEBDINESS. 

False pride and over-sermtivme^. 

£&r igat kam kone pstiftba, 

J&r figat kam sheiye l&tliiy&ba. 
Befero vbom shall I speak, who vill beliere ? 
To whoever I say it ha will kick tDe. 



23. Greediness. 

Khakai gal p&t k&tibaloi^ 
Kikhakuai m&tite kb&le. 

The preecly went to cut a plantain-leaf, 
He who was not greedy ate on the ground. 

Perhaps ironically meant. 



Khfibaloi jam jam banaloi gariyi, 
Findhibaloi l&ge t&k &chu^li churiyi. 

He is a great hand at eating, but be is Uke a bollock as regards 

work, 
And he reqnirea an embroidered " dhoti " to wear. 

^ ^— In eating he is like " Jam " (the god of death), i.e., he 
has an ioiatiable appetite. I give the following quotation from 
Dowson : 

" 'Jom' or * Jam' is * YAma,' the Plutoof the Hindus. Ydma 
is described as being the son oi the Sun by Senjna (conscience), aud 
brother of Vaivaswate (Maiiu). Mythologically, he was the father 
of Yudiahthira. He is the god of departed spirits and judge 
of the dead. A soul, when it quits its mortal form, repairs to his 
abode in the lower regions ; there the recorder, Chitra-Gupta, reads 
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out his aecoant from the great re^stcr called Agra-Sandh^Di, and 
a just sentence follows, when the soul either ascends to the abode^ 
of the Pitria (manes), or is sent to one of the twenty-one hella 
according to his guilt, or it is bom again on earth in another form. 
Ydma is regent of the south quarter, and, as such, is called Dakshin- 
pati. He ia represented as of a green colour, and is armed with a 
ponderoofl mace, and a noose to secure his victims." — (Dowson.) 
«rt^ may mtau either like a bullock {^) or a Slusalman, who 
are named Gariyds by the Hind (is, because the former originally came 
from Gaur (Bengal). Gariyd has lately been considered an 
opprobrious epithet. I don't know why. 1 see Bronson gives this 
meaning to Gariyd, i.e., " an ox that won't work." Literally, Gariyd 
means like an ox or one that requires driving, and so it comes to 
mean lazy. '»rtpt1% (dchuwdli) means a cloth embroidered with 
«l1g (dcbu) or red thread. The colour ia obtained from the root 
of a tree called «tljj<?ft (dchukari). 



20. Greediness. 

Tini molla to thfikile chdi, 
Khodai to oUl hi bliarakdi. 
'VThilBt the three mollaa were watching, 
Their god suddenly appeared. 
T am told that this means that the three moUds were watching 
the feast being prepared, when their god appeared ; but this proverb 
might mean anything. The Assamese Muhammadan has a feast 
on every possible occasion, the feast being prepared in a house 
adjoining the house of prayer, cftfl is, of course, not an Assamese 
word, but the Arabic (khodd) for God. 



88, Greediness. 

'®t^ ^t1^ %C51 cttatf? it1% I 

Bhfitar bhataS, mekeU bhfiri, 

Bhat bAri thoicho khofLbi &ia 
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HITTING A MAN WHES HE IS DOWN — HYPOCEIST. 11 

Greedy rice-eater and mekeU-bearer, 
I have prepared and served up the rice, come and eat it. 

This is addressed by some one to a greedy dependent, ^o^ and 
(Tir^Tl stft are both terms of reproach. The first means one who is 
fond of sf5 (rice), and the second means one who carries a Crt^il 
(mekeld), a garment worn by women. 



2?. Bitting a man when he is down. 

Dnkhar nparat dnkh, 

Enknre kfimore, 

CbarEile duU£i, 

Kata nimilile Bukh. 
Misery upon misery, 
The dogs bite me, 

The (boys) have slapped me and pelted me, 
Nowhere have I found rest. 
This is the cry of a beggar who is thus treated. 



Hypocrisy, impatience, inattention, ignorance. 

^tf^ ^ ^ wfK ^c's ^trs, 

BtrAi Ttlwr Ttar CT'itE't, 

Hiiti ohur feari jfii h&te b&te, 

Beagend chorak dhara, 

N&kto k&tile Idj nel&ge, 

Nakhto kfttile mare. 
The elephant is stolen on the roadside, 
He catches a man who has stolen brinjals, 
If his nose is cat off, he is not ashamed. 
But if you pare his nails, he dies (of grief). 
The proverb describes one who is a thorough hypocrite. 
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89. Eypocriay, itn^HxtienGe, mattentiont ignorance. 

Aroitkoi okhnw&r 
Ehaoh khachsDi tin. 
People are more impfttient to get nkbuwar th^ firoi (nov-a-dsyB). 
*l^.*t?f^ means an itching, bnmlag Rensation. «[tbf is rice ob- 
tained from new paddy, ^^jt^ is rice obtwned from old paddy, the 
husk of which has to be boiled first before the rice is separated 
from the shell. 



30. Hypocrisy, impaiience, iTuOterUion, ignorance. 

tttftnr Pibtw *ft¥'s crfr, 
ftt fr^ ftptc^ Tfrrt oftsi I 

Alahije bichfire sli&kat Ion, 

Dhfin kin&r bich&re i&Dg6x don. 

The guest looke oat for salt in hU vegetables j 

The paddy-bnjer searches for a large " don." 
In the old days salt was a luxury, and was therefore much ap- 
preciated. The " don " is a measure of capacity, and varies in size 
according to locality. It is supposed to contain five seera weight. 



SI. The impatient kuaband. 

Ki. poi bat^ t&i 
LoD kharicb& 
Dibar tat ntli. 
What an impatient busband ! 

He cannot even wait to be served nitb salt and pickle. 
I am not quite certain about tie meaning of ^^ ^, but I am 
told that here it means impatient. <(%i is a pickle made from the 
young shoots of tie bamboo, and is eaten with boiled rice. It is 
much esteemed. 
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INATTaNTlOS— KWORANCT. 

Inattention. 

Ko(ti)tei kal£, jatatate sha\&. 
If I tell him he ia deaf, the spindle is in the ^iimiiig wheel. 
" There are none 80 deaf as those who won't hear." 



Inattention, 

Moi ko rSj bhaganar kathfi, 
SM koi kal tbok& Mdulije kh&le. 
I talk about a revolutioD ; 
He interrupts me, saying, a bat has eaten the 

bunch of plantains, 
'rtf 'B^^ literally means the breaking up of a kingdom. 



4» 

J&r nii tarja tul, 
Shi ki j&ue bfLnijar mul. 
lie who has not a paic of ec^es, 
What does be tnow of tihe wsenoe of trade P 
^ literally root, oiigin, sourcei- 



" An nnskilfnl' workman quarrels with his tooLs." 

N&chiba sajflne chot&l 

Khan herem gariyd. 
He whadoes not know how to dance, 
(Finds) the floor of the courtyard sloping. 
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(M^^ 'fftfl is usually applied only to land which is not level ; 
perhaps the better reading is c^tI (bekd), which is the usual 
Assameee word for crooked. It is interesting to compare 
Christian's Bihar proverh, which is almost identical (ndche na jdniu 
doganwen terh). The meaning is the same. 



36. Ignorance. 

Bejar nfikat khare kh&le. 
The disease bas eaten at the nose of the doctor. 
This not very elegant proverb means that the doctor caused 
the disease by his ignorance. The c?W (hej) is like the kabirdj 
of India, a quack doctor. The "hej" makes more use of "mantras" 
and charms than medicines ; and, although he sometimes knows a 
little about the medicinal qualities of certain roots and plauts, his 
knowledge is a source of considerable danger to his patients ; 
cases having been known of poisoning by a dose of the " bej's " 
medcioe. ^ is dysentery, although the word st^ is perhaps more 
frequently used to denote this disease. ^ is also a skin disease. 



87. Improvidence. 

^T^PF ^t^ 1^ ^ CPt Cit I 

Agoi fichile jen ten, 

Bhakutak bhnj&bar parii hal pen pen. 

You nsed to live before after a faabion, 

But Bince yoa have taken to entertaining " bhakats," 

you have become very poor. . 

<:*PT cTft generally refers to the fact of a man being involved 
in debt and difficulty, the usQal phrase being ftc^^ c*H cttsral ^ 
(dhdrere pen peniyd hal) became involved in debt. Perhaps the 
proverb explodes the idea of the good effects of entertaining 
" bhafcats." The latter have very considerable appetites, as the 
saying ^ ftP? ?tc? «tt? ^^^ ?tC5 (kani pAre hdhe khdi bhakat 
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IMPROVIDENCE. 



dahe) showa. The above means that, as soon aa the ducks lay 
eggs, the " bhakats " eat them up. 



38. Improvidence. 

It® ^ stT ^t1^, 

G&t nai chai bAkali, 

Mad kh&i tin tekeli. 
He haa nothing to cover himself with, 
But he drinks three pots of rice-heer. 
5tn Hterally skin. If is Ita «lt1% (ido pdni) or the Bengali 
" pachwai," which 13 a liquor fermented from boiled rice. If ia largely 
drunk by the aboriginal people of Assam — Kacharis, Ahoms, Maris 
and Deoria are particularly fond of it. It is not an unpleasant drink 
when fresh, its taste being a bitterish sub-add. Hodgson gives the 
following description of how the Bodo (Kachiri) brews it :— *' The 
grain is boiled ; the root of a plant called * agaichito ' is mixed 
with it ; it is left to ferment for two days in a nearly dry state ; 
water is then added quantum suffidi ; the whole stands for three 
or four days, and the liquor is ready. In Godlpdra the ' bord mad,' 
which is the ' mad ' of the Rabhas, is a fermented liquor made from 
' bora dhdn/ The following ingredients also are added : — Cleaves 
of the jack tree, leaves of a plant called 'Bbatai tita,' and long 
pepper. The Assamese 'mad' is very similar in taste to the 
Ndga ' zii, * although the former is perhaps preferable." 

The proverb applies to an extravagant drunkard. Christian 
gives a Bihar saying, which it is interesting to quote, because it 
expresses the same idea, i.e., (mdilr na jure tdri)="He cannot 
afford rice gruel, yet he drinks toddy !" 



39. Improvidejice. 

JIane makbe £che mahar g&khire k&har b&ti;e nfii. 
He has the mind and mouth, hut not the vessel to drink buffiilo milk 
from. 



16 80MB AS3AHBSB PBOTEBBS. 

40. . Improvidence. 

its ^"^ CTtST C^ ^, 

Shachi grihaahtar loo tel boy, 

Hicb&r bdkali ne jiii khoi. 

The oil and eolt of the host flow like water, 

Bat the skin of the prawn is not robbed off. 

The proverb means tbat the host is an unthrifty man, who 

expends all his salt and oil before he commences to cook the 

I^El or prawn, ifs generally refers to water used for other than 

culinary purposes. f^IBl is the fresh-water prawn or " chingari." 

Iff means decay, waste, loss, or destruction, but when used in 

Assamese, as here, with the verb ^^^, it means to wear 



Improvidence, 

f^^s^^ ft'', 

'TOT TW f'tS Pre I 

Hdtat nii bit 

Mane kare pit pit. 
Be has no tao^ey in hand, 
But hlE cravings are great. 

pw literally gall, bile, ft^ literally wealth, substance. 



W. Ingratitude. 

T&Q pSle E4m bole. 
When in distress, a man calls on Biioia. 

This proverb is not confined to Assam. There is a similar one in 
Bengali, and probably in Hindi. The proverb means that in 
times of prosperity, there is a want of gratitude to Bdma ; 
it is only in times of distreas that a man calls on his 
god. 
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tA.TIHd FtTtSl^LS VOR oniEBft— IiOT* Of TAtSK tfiStLAY. ii 

43. Laywg pit/ulh /or ^hert. 

Kot&r f^iuttr faiti, 

Apuni sasTB ptiuti. 

Dies amongat tham himBelf. 
Thu first Uoe means nc^hiog, apd js gaerely wsert«d &x purposgi 
of rbftne. ^i& (phuti) literaUy mews pierced, or sotli^r burot 
Munder. 



44. icw^ of false display. 

F&liba no&QTl rHdr&lAjrar JeUj&t, 

There are mao; rosaries, the beads of which are not told in devotion , 

The proverb means that rosaries are as of^en as not worn 

for show as for devotional purposes, wsti'f Is the aeed of a certain 

tree. The seeds are bored through and strung together to make 

rosaries. fflt^W^ literal^ telliDg, from c^rtratrl, to joio together. 



49. Zove ofji^ dtaplay* 

enters ^ 5?^ ^% 

ft ■^ CT^®^ Ttfl 
Fokarat uSi mursCt p&g, 
Shi hu dehatar fig. 
With a pdgH on his head^ 
And vith nothing on tbe lower ^tait of his body, 

b« vrishat itatai the lead. 
The Assamese t^nks if he puts on a tnrhan, this is a mark of 
Bespectability, nod be will be thought a ^m^tgin (bhfilmiiwrfi) or 
respectajtle fwmoD. '•rftr is ihOTt for nNl^ I 
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46. Zove of false display. 

B&tat chowi jadi bar cburiy&r pher, 
Crhsrat jowi jadi dhokdr ber. 
If yon meet bim io the roaA, eee the folds of bis dhoti. 
If ;on go to bis hoase, (see) the wallH are all propped op. 
Another proverb with a meaning very similar to the last — " The 
man puts on fine clothes to go out walking, but bis house is toppling 
down." The "dhoti" worn by the "stu ^^ {bhdl mdnusb) has as 
many yards of stuflF in it aa it is possible to walk in. cut^ literally 
means a prop, stay, support, and so comes to mean the propping of 
anything. A range of hills that fronts another, and higher range 
of hilU behind it, is called CGlfl <1^ (dhoki parbat). 



47. Love of feAse display. 

Mokhaloi ch&le bar deka, 

Pokaraloi ch&le kandakata. 
The front viev shows a fine yoang maD, 
Bat the back is a sight for tears. 
Another proverb conveying the same meaning as 44 and 45. 



48. Love of false display, 

Sh&t pnrushat ngi g&i, 
Kariv^ loi khir&baloi jai. 
His family bad no cow for seveo generations, 
But he takes a " kariyd " and goes a milking. 
The proverb means that the man's forefathers were too poor 
to be able to keep any cows j but when he gets one cow, he makes 
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a great show of going to milk with a"kariy&" or milkpan. 
71%^ is really a bamboo chungi. The bamboo is cut about a foot 
above a joint, and the hollow portion inside serves to hold the 
liquid. Milk is generally carried In such chungd^, and they are 
generally used for milking. 



4ft Love of false display, ^ 

lt^ (?if^3l ■^tft t? St^'T^ ^'^, 

Sb&t Bheriy& k&bi khad ch^lar bh&t, 
Ehow^r je dhik dhik Bhan^ Uj. 
The dish is of seveo seers weight, but the meal of cooked rice is the 
leavings of the day before. 
Fie on him who eats it. It is a shame even to hear about it. 
A Ttf^ is a metal dish ; such dishes are sold according to weight 
of metal. A seven-seer dish would be an expensive one. ^ is the 
refuse of rice, or broken grains, left in the dish after eating, that 
is to say, the leavicgs of the day before. 



60. Lying and exaggeration. 

Q6X nfii kani, chutii h&Ukgi nile tani. 
Altbongh he had not a rag on his body, the little maina 

pulled off his clothes. 
This is a proverb from Gauhdti, which accounts for the word 
g^, being used a corruption of the Bengali c^tfe (chota). In the 
KdmriSp district, a mixture of Bengali and Assamese is spoken, 
which is called CKTR (dhekeri) by the Assamese of Central and 
Upper Assam. In Jorhdt, ^ would not be used, bat iff (sharu). 
^tTnTl, or more properly Jjtffffl, is the ordinary " maina " of India. 
There is, however, in Assam also the more handsome species 
— the hill maina, which can be taught tg talk extremely 
well, . 
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01. Meddling. 

m^IT *ftf% CWr ^'Sl TST T^ !■ 
Egtiarar p&t n&d egharar jari, 
Eghaie pini tole gbat&ng mataog lari. 
The well belongs to one house, the rope to aoother, 
A third hoaae haa drawo the water making a great clatter. 
A basy-body interfering in other people's affaira. •!tlJ srfr is a 
boardcd-np well, or & well with its sides earthed-up and plastered. 
^^ ^^ is a word denved from the sound of tn'o things, dashing one 
up against the other. The Assamese are fond of using such 
onomatopoeic words. 

68. Oppression of others. 

ft T^f *tT5, ^Str ftpT TTS I 
Ji kare parab) tdk loile gharat. 
Do as you would be done by. 

Literally, whatever he does to others^ be gets the aame at home. 



08. Out o/svfhif out o/mind. 

(?\t^^ n't "^^ ^n ft cn^ (?ttOTtft» i 

Lolat pari aotar bal* sbi mor porohit, 

Whea we are away from others, he ia my " porohit." 

That IB to fay, when a man is in company, he forgets all about 

bia " porohit." A " porolnt " is a family priest, who performs the 

if^tTtW (dahdkdj), funeral ceremony, as well as other offices for the 

Asiameaa Hindu. The "porohit" is, as a rule, a Brahrain. 



54. Straining at a gnat, etc. 

BejirjaUke mane kuth&rar jaUo na mane. 
^e can see through the eye of a needle, 

bat ftot through that (if an axe-h«Bd, 
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raawY vrvm k«wd kx)1»h — iketishness. fX 



65. Penny uiise pound foolish. 

Sl^kat Hi jAi loo, pitikit jii tioi gun. 
He does not use salt in cooking- vegetables, 

bat thieft times Uie •mount (of salt) goes ia making saWi, 
The ordinary AsBamese meal consists o^ 
i. " Bhat " (cooked rice). 
ii. (a) fish or mfih (ddl) cooked, cr 

(6) fish and vegetable cooked together, 
iii. In addition to the second, or as a euhstitute for it, a kind of 
salad is made ; this is called *' pitika " by the Assamese. This is 
made from potatoes, vegetables, and chillies. These three ingredients 
are mixed with " kharali " (sauce). 

The proverb is a warning against false economy, because it costs 
far less to use common salt in cooking than to make " pitiki." 



{J6. Penny wise pound foolish. 

Sere sere j&i pow£Lloi kande. 
Seers go airay, but he cries after the qnarter-seera. 

0?. Peevishness. 

!rtt (X c^^% I'flM^ cm*, 

Vtt*( ftfsf« f^ I 
N&i he nekb&o, lagnneo nejtks 
G4to uidio dukh. 
No, I won't eat. I vou't go (to the feast), 

even if a Brahmin is tbere. 
I won't give myself any trouble. 
This should be more properly laziness. The last line of the 
proverb should be, I think, the motto of the Assamese, for he hates, 
above all things, giving himself the least. trouble. 

" Even if a Brahmin is presetit " is a free translation. The literal 
translation is " even if aBrahminical thread is there." The i'«'' is the 
BcDgali %*t^ (poit^), or sacred thread worn by Brahmins and Khaysths, 



S2 BOMB ASSAMESE PB0TBRB3. 

68. Presumption. 

Vf 1?^ ^, cTtv TtTT ^lK9r 5r»r r 

Ki nahabar lial, poti: Ifigi h&taloi gal. 
What's " cootre tempa " has oocmred, 

the man covered lirith soree bas gone to the market, 

C^ »nfit literally, full of maggots. Another reading is cs\^ v\^ 
(bhok Idgi) for c»ftT wtt't, in which case the meaning of the proverb 
is ironical. 

89. Presumption. 

Kbach khach karfi k&ti ga&, 
Tumi j6.tt& Am&r kiba howfL 
Cut the betelnut quickly, 
Yon know there is something between ns. 
ABEamese women are supposed to give betelnut only to their 
hasbands. The proverb illustrates a phase of a rustic " affaire du 
caur." "^t is the same as 'slC^tf (timol) betelnut. 



0(X The pot caUing the kettle black. 

I^w^ cWfj CSV cii^% 

Nijar pokar tek tekiy^, 
Ijokar pokaraloi p&ni chatiy&. 
Throwing water at the buttocks of others, 
"When one's own are covered with mire. 



61. Pride of family. 

(?tt^ c^'s^ ^T^% 

JTom ncgur bajit, 
Mdkar n£tm bar pob^ri, 
B&pekar ndm fianjit, . 
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Althougli it haa do hair od its body and no tail. 
It eays its mother's name is Barpohdri, 
And its father's Banjit. 

The first line describes a mangy cur. Notwithstanding its 
miserable condition, the animal is proud of its lineage, ^ (,*fT?tf^. 
Assamese women who sell odds and ends, are called "pohdri." ^t 
is here used ironically. ^^ is a high-sounding name, only met 
with in good families. 



fSi. Restlessness, 

'fftfjf ttsi ^r^ <tt« I 

•isl ?cn sit« c^f^ ^■s I 

Eh&ngi in khuQhari kh&o. 

Fua hale n&o meli j4o. 
Bring the adze, I am itching to be off. 
To-morrow morning I shall start in the boat. 

This proverb is aimed at those who work by fits and starts only. 
^tt^ is a kind of. curved adze, which is used in hollowing out boata 
from trunks of trees, ifts CTrf ?t9 literally, I will loose the boat 
(from it^ moorings). 



61 Selfishness. 

Anar ka chinti, bori b&manir dokhan kdoar chinti. 
Others have other thoaghts, bat the old Brahmin 

woman thinks only of her two ears {i.e., her earrings). 

Chirstian, in his Bihar proverb, gives a Hindu proverb, which is 
Very similar in meaning >^ 

Ano ke in chita rfini ke rajawe ke chfta. 
Others have other thoughts, but the r&ni 

haa thoughts of the r&ja only. 

Christian says the proverb is applied to one who is intent on hia 
own tlioughts onlyt regardless of others. 



t4 SOME ABBAIUCSB FBOi^ltM. 

64. Seifishnese. 

^^ WtS'I C4l1tt "PftT, 

lit"* ^11 <it^ ttt, 
'Stt^ ^ttl 'sva I 
Ai goicliil gosaJD gharaloi, 
Moi goicbilo lagat, 
Akhoi kal& khfibaloi p&i, 
T&te halo bhakat. 
My mother went to the house of the gonain, 
I accompanied her. 

When I got " fikboi " and plantains to eat, 
I became a " bhakat." 
Perhaps tliis is a hit at the *'bhak»tB." Apparently, the qualifi- 
cation fur admiBsioQ to iht " aaatro" ae & ''bhakat," is to be able 
to appreciate fried rice ^^feoij and plantains. Bronson gives 
" parched corn " as the meaning of »r^«, but there ia a sweetmeat 
made of fried riee and giir (molapsei), which is ai«o called "»iti<( ( 



6S. Egotism. 

Aponfir man jene, 
Ataike -dekhe tene, 
Jiao man attire >eke. 
He thinks that everybody else's miod it liJce hia own. 
I doubt if all people think alike. 
The proverb is interesting, as illustrating the use of BrtWl. 
This literally means, I know. In conversatioDj however, iftwl often 
means, I ■donbt, almost I doii*t Jsdieve you. 



tt^t? Ttbtal CTtTTfT ftflf ifltftt 1 
Khiiche fi!kholyi gomdh^n diye edoH- 
Ue eats okhoiyi (a sweetmeat), but to tAixa ike gives tt 

tunsiHie of todiw ott«. 
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SELFISHNESS — SPONGING ON OTHBBS. 



,For the meaning of •TttW, see note to No. 63. c^fl^i ia the 
same as the Bengali ^ (bhuttd). 



67. Seljishness, 

V^H ^jCf <acv ^ CTftfl c^^ ■#[, 

^ Cf^ ^5^ n^ C^C^ C^flt^ ^ 1 

Mudhe madbe eke ghar shodho shodtio bull* 

Hal der bachar Bhakhi hero tom&t jar. 

We live alongside one another. 

For the last year and a half I have been intending 

to ask you, dear friend, how ia your fever. 

^f . is the ridgepole of the house. The expression %^ ^tf is used 
■when two houses are so close that their roofs touch one another. 
C^c^ or iflCTi is a cry* made to call anybody's attention. ^ is" the 
Bengali «(n or "stf (Indian fever). 



68. Sponging on others. 

•t^ ^T5 Its, ^f55l *ttpP5 ^fS I 
Parar murat kh&o, bhatiyi pinit j&o. 
I live upon others, and go with the tide. 
The proverb probably means that he who lives on others, has to 
go along with the tide, and sink all individuality of charac- 
ter. 

^siiSitl literally is down-stream as opposed to feiiTt (uj^n) or up- 
stream. 



Sponging on others. 

f? CH^ ft '(■Rl, ft CttsR^ ft C^I^ I 
Ji deshar ji dhar^ ji pokarar ji nerS. 

Every country has its own customs, and every one has 

some hanger-on. 
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BOMB AS8AHB8E FBOVBRBS. 



70. 

Dio(n)te diye dh&n kherar ch&i, 

T&ke dio tei khach mach kh&i. 
When he givea (at all), he gives the ashes of paddy stratr, 
And it ie a loDg time before be gives that eveo. 

^ ^ is an idiomatic .expression, meftDing to take a long time 
over doing nothing. 



Stinginess. 

Lokar sbabb&loi j&b&. 

Am&r dijan khoan chdb&. 
Go to a gathering at some one eke's house, 
(And then) see m; liberalitj. 



Toadying. 
TTiTl c^ Ttrs ^Cf, 

^tE¥t C^^t W^ m:^ I 

Kiko dekbi lindhe h6x«, 

K&ko dekhi duw&r bfindhe. 
When (the host) sees some people, he cooks and seirea 

them (a meal). 
And when he sees others, he bars the door. 



73. Trickery. 

Teliyii kftnde tel pelii. 
Kapuhawii k&ade let petfli. 
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UNSOBBIETr INOIiD AGE— WANT OP n!ELrNG. 27 

The oil-seller weeps for the oil that is spilt. 

The cotton-dealer weeps and soaks (his cotton in the tears). 
The cotton-dealer is not a man like tbe oilman, who " cries over 
Bpilt milk," but finds a way out of the difficulty. The latter part 
of the proverb, perhaps, refers to a practice which came under my 
personal observation when in the GolAghdt subdivision. The cot- 
ton is brought down from the tills by Is'dgas or other hillmen, 
who almost invariably soak it in water, or even sometimes put 
stones inside the bundle, to make the cotton weigh heavier. The 
cotton-dealer, who is not to be outdone, soaks the salt, which 
is generally bartered for the cotton, in water for the same reason. 
The translation I have given for (TTtJ cpsT^, although njt strictly 
literal, conveys the meaning, which is micant to be a sarcasm on 
the dealings of these cotton merchants, c^i^ cTilt more correctly 
means having plastered. 



74. Unsobriety in old age. 

Eke bori nitchaniyar, t&te D&ttniekar hiyS.. 
The old woman is s capital dancer herself, 
And now is the occasion of her granddaughteo^s marriage. 



76- Want of feeling, 

KoIiy£barat poi maril, 
Dheki dionte manat pari). 

^f'lTt^ in the Nowgong distict, where there is a temple dedicated 
to ^ttl (Kimfi), used to be regarded as a holy place. The proverb 
means that, although the husband was a man ofsomepiety^ the 
"n idow only thought of him, after hie death, when she was working 
the dheki (paddy-husker), i.e., she did not remember any of his 
good qualities. 
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SOME ASSAMESE FBOVERBS. 



Class II. 

4 
PROVERBS RELATING TO WORLDLY WISDOM AND MAXIMS, EXPEDIEUCY 
AND CUVNING. AND WARNINGS AND ADVICE. 

76. A small income and much feasting. 

■Bj*!*! wf^s? fw^ C^8R, ' 

C1^ 'l^?' Tf^ I'M I 

Alap ^rjan bistar bhojao, 

Sbei parushar daridrar lakliyan. 
A small income and much feasting, 
Are the signs of a man becoming poor. 
'Bit^q^gain, income ; 1**I=«:r mark or token. 

77. On trying to teach fools. 

Agiy^nik giy&n di monat p&Io kashta^ 
Kanibor bh&ngi peUi baho karilo nasbta. 
In trying to teach a senseless woman I was mncb troubled, 
So I threw down the eggs and destroyed the nest. 



Have nothing to do "with three things. 

Asbatfr shad giy^n, 

Garu chorar gangS snttn, 
' Beshy^ tfrir ek^dasi, 

Tinioro murat mut£ bahi. 
Have nothing to do with these three things : 
Honesty in an nncbEtste woman, 
A cattle-chief bathing in the Ganges^ 
A harlot fasting on an ekiidasi day. 
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IMPOETUNATE 8 ANSWER — GIVE A POLITE ANSWER. 

The importunate'a answ&r. 

Apani dnicho m&gi, 

Tok dim kar h&gi. 

* I myself have got it by begging, 



Anticipating. 

Agei pdkhi k&le, 
Kei dinar nomal. 
■He cats the wings of the unfledged cestling befoi^ehaod. 
^Xm, literally the Biuallest of all. 



81. ■ Times of affiiction. 

ApadatiSeo gal khajaw&i. 
In timeH of affliction, even the " owtepg^ " tickles the throat. 

The *' owtenga " is an acid fruit, which is much ueed by the 
AssamcBe for cooking with rice to make the latter tasty. 

cf. — Tttf^ Tn CltCl^ CTfTR ?^ (fipadat gdr nom^i dushman hoi.) 
In times of affliction, even the hair of one's body-is an enemy. 



88., Give a polite answer. 

Ache diin n&i shamidbfin. 
Give if you can ; at any rate, say somethiag polite, 
ilfiiqtit literally giving an answer. 
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When ail scruples must be throton to the toinda, 
^•i«r3 'f^::*! ^^ ^rtt i 

Apadat ajugut karibaloi juw&i. 
In times of sdveisity, all acniples must be 

thrown to the winds. 
^g^'5=Bengali w:^-^ (unbefitting). 



81. On aiming too high. 

^^ srfl^cT ♦(ti5 I 

Uthnwfii marile kfitbi, 
J&Iowi domar sh&tjani timtd, 
Muraloi n&tile piti. 
He shot an arrow high {into the air). 
The " j«lowi " dum has seven wives. 
But he has not a bed for one wife even, 
^jj'fll? literally, caused to mount up. artCtlTl c^ is ased in 
contradistinction to ^tC^TtTl CSti (the ploughing dum). *tliB is matting 
made from the eplints of a tree called ^ (doi). 



The petty shopkeeper. 

Eda bepirik jahajar bitari kiya. 
What does a petty shopkeeper want with news of the steamer ? 
«a^ C^'lrtt literally a shopkeeper who sells ginger {A^) 



86. Do one thing at a time, 

Orokate parok, 

Eerelfi to shnmnAi Aiyi, 

Beugenfi to porok. 
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Do one thing at a time, 

First of all cook the kerel&. 

And then roast the bengenfi. 
Literally the bengend will burn if the kereU is put into the fire. 
CTC^Tl is the BeDgali t^. Hindi koraila. 

The kereU is the " momordica charantia," a very bitter kind of 
vegetable of the gourd family. It is a creeping plant. 



87. , Learning. 

OjfL Ug& bidyfi, 
V&khi lagfi \&r. 
What the feather ia to the arrow, 
His art is to the magician. 
"ssfl is a magician, or more frequently an exorciat.— (Ft'rfe note 
to Proverb No. 17.) 

. 88. Circumatantial evidence. 

^iTT C5t^ <iiirt^ *rtf<t, 

Kath&l chorar etb&i sh&khi, 
H&(n)h ohorar morat p&kbi. 
The gam is evidence against the jack froit-stealer, 
And the feathers stick to the head of the duck^stealer. 
^Vfr is the jack tree and its fruit. Bengali ^•fe'^ (kantaki) ; 
both the hark of the tree and the froit are covered with a sticky 
juice or gum. 

89. A person toitk a great idea of his oton importance. 

T^ *ffl ^tf^ ^it {f»rt sfSr, 

CPt^l fit TtiS fl CE^ CP5 Tft I 
Eat par& A^Hii. tat dili bbori, 
Chot^ kh&Q ph&ti gal ohet chet kan. 

Whenoe do yon oome ? 

Wherever you trod on the eonrtyaxd, it split in pieces. 



32 SOME A88AHB8I: FBOVEBpS. 

Literally, whence comest tbou ? This is said ironically to 
somebody who gives himself airs. CF5 C6^ is one of the many 
Assamese expressions for conveying the sense of sound. Another 
such onomatopceic expression is ^^t^^^; also ^if (giring). 
There are others that coiild be mentioned. C5^ CF5 ^ft is meant 
to ccDVey the idea of noise in splitting or tearing asunder. 



90. On appearing on the " Chotai " BiU. 

Kihar jagarat maro 
■ • Chat^ parbatat gdto 

Dekhidi fidhoU '' ' 

FfU:hot& bharo. 
What foult have I committed ? 
I have appeared on the Chat&i hill, 
And have to pay five eight-anua pieces. 
The F5t^ t^ is a mythical hill, which was supposed to be 
' situated somewhere in the Sibsdgar district. The proverb applies to 
the case of a person who has to pay a fine for some imaginary fault. 



91. Finding the lost sickle. 

H^ ^ ^fs I 
Kak&lat kdchi 
Biiii phure nichi. 

When the old woman has found her sickle, 

She dances for joy. 



Disregard 0/ good advice. 

Til ^ TW C'«^ft ^TS f 
KathA ba kat bhekuri talat. 

Where is yonr advice ? Underneath the 

" bhekuri " 

cs^ is a kind of scrub jungle. 
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SELFISHNESS— don't BE TOO DISCRIMINATING. 38 



^3. Selfishness. 

Tf^ '^^ cTtw H«st^ rrtf=( p 

Kdr bhigind mare k4r hoi hini, 
Kdr jarat kone piow&i pini. 
Whose nephew dies it ia his loaa. 
In whose fever does anyone give water to drink ? 
The proverb aptly illustrates the way of the world in Bach 
cases. Pt«at^ means f^^infwr? (gives to drink), and is the 
causative form of f^f^ (to drink) ; 'stf^W or '®tf?R is a sister's son. 



84. The reward of merit, 

CTOT CS^ 0?rA ^ ^iftgl C5t^ f%^ Bf1% 

Eeoe tor kene jani phapariyi tor tini jani 

Bhal tor ejanio u&i. 

What a wife for such a man ! 

The worthless has three wivea, the worthy none. 
As a rule, Assamese have but one wife, or two at the most 
but occasionally, amongst well-to-do people of the old-fashioned 
class, the luxury of three wives is indulged in. ^fl^l literally 
scurfy. - 

95. Don^t be toodi&criminating. 

Kiko nubulibi kakd, 
Et&ire d^ri chuli pakd. 
Don't call anyone (of them) grandfather ; 
They have all of them got white hair and beards. 
The proverb means that all are equally cunning, and that 
one must not single out any particular person and call him T^, 
& clever old fellow. •Pfl literally means ripe, as a fruit. It so 
comes to mean imature, and when applied to .the hair of the head ' 
or face turned gray, or of a mature colour. 
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34 SOME ASSAMESE PROVERBS. 

It is iDtereBtJDg to compare a Bihar proverb given by Christian 
in hiB " Bihar Proverbs," which means very' much the same as the 
Assam proverb above : 

Kekar kekar lihi(B) nao{n) kamra orhle sagare g6o(n). 
which Christian translates— " Whom am I to name ? All the villages 
are similarly circumstanced ! (Literally, all are alike, coverefl with 
blankets, i.e., poor, in the same boat)." 



96. Assamese recipe /or managing a mfe. 

Katiri dharib^ shile, tirotd bdba kile. 

Whet your knife od the grindBtone. 

Sway your wife with blows. 
This is the Assamese recipe for manllging a wife. f'PI is' a blow 
given with the elbow, and represents' the pommelling given to a 
person when he is lying prostrate. 



97. The om-eyed, the lame, and the crooked. 

Kani, khora, bhengur, 
Ei tioi bdramar lengur. 
The one-eyed, the lame, and the crooked. 
These three ire a tail of ilL 
There are various Indian proverbs regarding one-eyed, squint- 
eyed, and grey-eyed people being untrustworthy, sothatthe Assam- 
ese are not alone in their idea. 

Christian gives the following proverbs, amongst others, in his 
Bihar Troverbs :— ^ 

" (Birk kdn bhal bbal ininukh), i.e.^ Barely do you meet with 
a one-eyed man who is a gentleman." 

Also the following Urdu saying on the same subject, -where a 
forced pon is made on the Arabic word kan == is : 
^' E&ne ki badz£tiyd(D] bain mere dilyaqin, 
Ay& bai Qor&n me(Q} k&n iiie(B} slkfifriii." 
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USELESS GBAVINGS — CATTLB CLIMBING TEEES. ■ 35 

Of the wickednesB of the one-eyed I c^m thoroughly convioced. 

Because evea in the'Qprau it is said that the one-eyed is among the 

unbelievers." 



88. Useless eravinffs. 

Ehibaloi n&i kanto. 
Ear habaloi manto. 
He who has not a grain (of rice) to eat, 
Has a mind to become great. 
W^ IB the eye or germ of a seed, that which germinates or re- 
produces an atom. — {Branson). So it comes to mean anything 
small. Young children are often called ^H or T^ «Ht, T^ c^^If^l I 



99- Cattle climbing trees, and the lobe of the ear being bored 

with a bamboo. 

Gachat garu uthfi, 
HobngAre V^ bindbA. 
As wonderful as a bullock climbing a tree, 
Qr the lobe of the ear being pierced with a hoIong&, 
Men as well as women bore their ears in Assam. When 
an earring is not worn, a piece of wood is inserted to keep the ' 
hole from closing up,. Sometimes paper or cotton is used, but 
generally a cylindrically-shaped piece of wood. A C^tPTlTt is a 
split bamboo, used for carrying bundles of paddy, when reaping 
and carrying is going on. The holongd is slightly curved in 
shape, so as to more readily fit on to the shoulder. The bundles 
of dhdn (paddy) are slung on to each end of the holongd, in equal 
proportions, so that the bolongd balances on the shoulder. In this 
way all burdens are carried in Assam, but the word c^iW, I 
believe, is only applied to the pole used for carrying dhdn. Tt^tillf^ 
(kdnmdri) is the word for the bamboo that is used for carrying 
othQr burdens. 
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oO SOME AS8AHBSB PROTBBBS. 

100. Laughing at others' misfortunes. 

C^tT ?t^ C^tT Itct <(tc»r csTt, 
Ttsft ttciCTtr I 
Ghok bal gbok sbtipe kh&le tok, 
M&cbti pfile mok. 
" Ghok, " Bister " Gbok, " a snake has bitten you, 
And I have caught a fish. 

This is said in chaff by ooe- girl fiebing to another likewise 



101. Useless cravings. 

Gharat n&i kaato, bar ababbiloi manto. 

He has not a grain of rioe in bis house, but he wishes to go to a big 
feast. 

This is almost sinoUar to No. 97, except that 'I'Sl ia sub- 
stituted for the verb ^T. Also compare the Gaahdti proverb 
" \S^j9"3 Rt% T^T^ ^ *f^«l M^^ (urdlat n^i kanto bar shabbdloi 
manto). The ^ft^ or ^'rtT is a wooden mortar used for pound- 
ing rice in. 



102. How things are tested. 

GhorAk cbini k&oat, 
Tirik chini tbdnat, 
Khurak chini sb&lat. 

A horse is known by bis ears, 
A woman in times of adversity. 
And a razor on a whetstone. 

The idea here is >hat a good horse keeps his ears erect ; a 
virtaous wife will be faithful in adversity, and a good razor does 
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THE lEONT OF PATE. 37 

not break on the whetstone. As to the faithfalness of women, 
horses, etc., ef. the Persian proverb : — 

'* Asp ZBa o shamsher-i-tez waf&ddr ke did. " 
What^man ever saw a horse, a woman, or a sword &ithfal I 
t^ (ktur) (or khyur) is the usual word for razor. TtT is here 
used to mean a griudstone. Shdl is applied to almost any machine, 
e.(/., ^fW^JlH (kuhiydr shdl), a sugar-mill. 



103. The irony of fate. 

CBtCT 1^ 17l Tf, 

f?ift ?ra HR <it^ <rtB I 

Chore iiiy& laph& d^i, 
Giri hate mare kh&rli kh&i. 
When the thief steals the *' laphfi, " 
The householder is ready to die of grief, 

but consoles himself with chutn^- 
An amusing comment on the irony of fate, perhaps. The 
ivl 'itT is a common Assamese vegetable. "TPrfSr is a kind of 
chutney made from mustard-seed, ftt literally reaps. 



104. Svdden misfortunes. 

Chorak more pil^ 

Ti(n)tik barale kbile. 
The thief was seized with ooho, 
And a wasp stung the weaver. 

Both of these are intended to be instances of sudden and 
unexpected mishap. 

105. Avoiding a rain cloud by lending doum. 

Ch&parile megh er&ba ne. 
C«n a rain clood be avoided by bending down ? 
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88 80MR ASSAMESE PBOVEKBS. 

100, ]^ever waste a moment. 

m^ "fm *r^ w, 

IC^tCT ^BtCT ^il I 

J4r kb&bar jibai man, 

Baboto 4<^ore ban. 
H« who luB a mind to tbrire, 
Scratches up grass, even whaa sitting down. 

i^\^ ^[7^ ipt literally, the mind for eatiog and living. The 
proverb means that people who wish to succeed, should never 
waste a moment, which may be devoted to work. The grass referred 
to is that growing in the mao'e garden or field,' 



IQy, 3^he man who has too many relaUons. 

fVw 111 m ftt I 

Jetbeii boio4i hil 

Eibar p£l e p&l. 

He baa got herds 

And herds of brothet-in-law. 

CBfdf^rra wife's elder brother. ^^?=a younger sister's husband. 
*tt9r also means a sail, and a turn of duty. The proverb relates to 
the case of a man who has more relations by marriage than 
convenient. 

108. On being taken to task for a trifiing fault. 

Jsgar b& lag&lo ki 
Mdto h&(n)h kaoidi. 

What fanlt have I committed ? ' 

I admit I am wrong, and give you a duck's egg. 

The proverb refers to the case of a person wh6 thinks he is 
taken to task for a trifling fault. 
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SLEEP IS PMIASANT — " MEUM AND TUTJM.'' 39 

109. The light of a lamp amid the ylare of a torch. 

cB[r« -sit^rs ^tfs^ Ctt^ I 

Jorar igat bitir pohM. 
The lighk of a lamp amid the glare of a toreh. 

The. proverb means that the feeble light of a lamp would not be 
noticed in the strong light given by a torch. 



110. Sleep is'pUasant. 

Topaair chikan pu^. 
Eatdrir chikan gud. 
To sleep in the early morning is pleasant. 
A good knife is required to cut betelnut. 
This proverb is cliaracteristic of the Assamese. 



111. The fnmtshment of eih, though tardy, perkapa, is-sure, 

-sfTl 1^ ^TOT c^> 

Tahi iiiy« khAl© tengij 
Etiyi palehi jengd. 
He ate the " tengA " a l<mg time ago, 
And lie is blamed now ! 
Tbe proverb refers to the case of a man whose sin has found 
out. He stole the orange and ate it long ago, and he gets into hot 
water aljout it now ! 

csnrl means an oflFeiace, anything at which exception is taken. 



Ijjj. " Meam and ttaan.*' 

Tor Uale mor, mor hale bapereo n:i pM tor. 
■What ia yours is mine, but what is mine cannot be got even 

• by your fiither. 
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113, Ingratitude. 

Th&i dibar gQn, tapang'tapani Bhim. 
. ' The result of giving a person a place, is to liear him gramble. 

The proverb means that if you give a pereon a place at a feast, 
in all probability he will not thank you for your courtesy, but will 
only grumble. 

114. Pride goetk bejore a fall. 

5ttpR^ siTpm ttlicT ^rW I 

DoUr n&mere stiikij&te jab^ 
Gfikbirar n&meie p&aike kMb4. 
Instead of being carried in a doolj, 

you will be carried slung on a pole ; 
And instead of milk you Till drink water. 
dtTl is the Bengali ^fH, a litter for carrying people in. ftf'Pal 
is a contrivance of ropes for slinging burdens on to a bamboo. 



115. The use oj the thumb. 

* Daho dngulire kb&ij 
Bur&i hechukilehe j&i. 
All the ten fingers are nsed in eating, . 

But it is the thumb that has to posh the eatables into the month. 

The Assamese takes up the rice in the hollow of his hand, and 
then crams it into his mouth, using the thumb to push it in — not 
a very elegant way of eating. T?l-^'^t'![ft (the chief finger). 



116. " Many hands make light work." 

ijc^l il# ui^t^ aV^ I 

Dahoti Ukhuti et&r bojh&. • 

. . ;The staves of ten men'are^a load to one man. 
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EVILS NEVER COICB SINGLY. 41 

cf. — The Biliar proverb given by Cbristian — 
" (Das ka Idtbi ek ka bojh). The idea conveyed is the eame as 
in our proverb "" Many hands make light work." 



117. " EvUi Tiever come singly." 

5^ TtPral «lf^ wt^, TTl fnt ^CT ^1 
Dor kapaliyi h&biloi jdl, d& chige barale khfii. 
The anfortanate one goes to the wood, 

and his "d&" breakB,'aiid a wasp stiogs him. 

This is a case of " Evils never come singly." '^^ is the 

Bengali ^?^ (a wasp). The use of "tt^ is noteworthy; it means 

(literally) eats. The Assamese has do regular word -for sting. 

cf. — Ttti *ftc»l (shdpe khdle) a snake bit him — literally eat him. 



118. Soto the poor are despised. 

Dukhiyi halo leterA bhfiijyfi nedekbe hit, "* 

B&tat lag p&i mitire noshodhe diba Uge bnli kib& hit. 
Wheii let«r& (the sloven) becomes poor, 

his wife does not esteem Mm i 
When bis firiends meet Mm by the way, they take no notice 

of him, fearing they will haye to help bim with money. 
The first proverb is an illustration of our own saying that 
" ^VThen poverty comes in at the door, love flies out of the window." 
The second part shows the way of the world in such cases. cit:^» 
the man's name in this proverb, literally means a sloven, ^f^ is 
a Bengali word for wife. The common Assamese word is t^^ 
(ghoini). ft^ literally means advantageous, profitable. c^ttcHtW 
(literally) do not ask after him. ft3 is a synonym for "R (dhan^. 



119. When everything has gone torong. 

Dhekito larak pharak katarato hhagi, 
Ehol kaloi gsl t&fabe lag&. 
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The dbeki haa become □nstead;'^ the cap is broken. 

'Where has the drum gone ? Away with the violin string 7 
When the rlce-baskmj machine is out of order,' everything goes 
wrong in the household. The cup is broken, the drum is missing, 
and the violin has lost its string. This is the meaning of the pro- 
verb. The '• dheki " baa been described already. ^^ is a cup 
made out of a cocoanat abell. c*tf! is a long cylindrically-shaped 
drum, which is slung round the neck and beaten with both h.ands. 
C«rt»i must not be confounded with C^t^ (dhol) or ^Tw (mridaiig), 
which are drums of different shapes, '^st^ is the string of a kind of 
violin called f^ (bin). The f^ is a ungle-stringed instrument, 
which may be the same as the Bengali ^tl (biod). 



ISO. Idioxyncrasies. 

Dh&ntoye pati k&nto, 

AUnohtoje pati manto. 
Each grain of paddy has ita grain of ripe ; 
Sach person has bis idiosyacrasy. 

The first line is put in with the idea of throwing additional 
empbasia on the second line. As a matter of feet, it is incorrect 
that each grain of paddy contains a grain of rice, as any Assamese 
peasant will tell you» or you can see for yonrself. A certain 
number of grains in each ear contain nothing. The Assamese 
call auch *r5t^ (patdn). 



131. A good piece oj advice. 

Dhan labA lekbi, b&t bulibfi dekbi. 
Count money first before yon taVe it over. 
Tell the way If you have seen the road. 

A very sensible piece of advice. 
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THE HtrSBAND OF A. SHBfiVT. 49 

122. The husband of a slirew. 

Karakar ^Anyi addh&tdle shochi, 
A bride from hsll h&B been my salvatioa. 
These worde are spoken sarcastically by a man who has a threw 
tf a wife. ^T is one of the many infernal regions ennmerated in 
the Hindu books. Manu speaks of twenty-one hells and gives their 
names. Other authorities vary greatly as to the numbers and 
names of the hella. (See Vishnu Puran, 11, 214, and Dowson'a 
Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology.) 



123. CutHng off rtc tiger's tail. 

NeguT kfi,ti bdgh ehoogaloi melile. 
They cut off the tiger's tail, and thea let him loose in his haunt. 
This refers to an idea that if a tiger's tail is cut off, the beast 
loses all its strength. 

124. A name that bodes iU-iuek. 

N&mar pariche shdng duarat mdrflhi dflng. 
From his name even ill-luck comes, go and bolt the door, 
i.e., to prevent his entering the house. It is not an uncomraon 
, idea that certain persons bring ill-luck to a house. Some people are 
supposed to have the "evil eye"; these are particularly shunned. 
In Bihar, Christian says it is considered very unlucky to pronounce 
the name of a miser in the morning. In Assam, it is generally 
oonudered unla(^y to pronounce the names of certain low castes, 
Buch as Doms and Haris. - 

125. " People who live in glass-hottses should not throw stone." 

N&h&hibi mok kbuchariba tok. 
Doa't laugh at me, it will scratch yeu. 
Peo{^ who laugh at others' misfortanes, are thus advised. 
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126- • lU-goUen gdin$. 

P&par dbao pr&yBhcliitat jfii. 
Money got by anfiur means, goes in expiations. 
The «rrtf''5^ ia imposed by the "gosain," or spiritual guide, ' It 
consists of (a) money payment to the goaain, (6) penance, (c) certain 
duties to be performed. 

185". Don't lose time in partaking of a meal when it ia ready. 

•rtri 5^ 'fftlTRi ftf'f, c^ 'st'ST ^ «r^ artPr i 

pule cbar&i bh&ngib& pfikhi, how& bhatak na tbab& rfikhi. 
When yon have oanght a bird, break its wings. 
Don't place on one side rice whicli is ready. 



Fow people should altoaya be intent on their work. 
*t^, t^T^, -CTtn, ciUrt IT^f, 
»a^ 1%!^ Btf^ IMk^ -Slim 

Farhe, parhfii, boye, boy&i p&n, 

Ei.tini ch&riye nichinte &a. ' 
He who reads, he who teaches, he who bows prfn, 

he who caases to sow pdn. 
These four should not think of anything else. 



129, Zearning by heart. 

*I^ ^^ ■^f^ %1, CBtt^^ 'Il'»1^1ffl1-| 
Farhi shuoi karile hiyi, chore loi gal bfa&r diy&. 
He learnt it by heart, and then a thief stole it away. 
This is a Barcastic allusion to a - fool, 'who triesfto: commit 
something to memory. 

ISO. Want oj tact. '- . - ^ - 

Bfitat lag p&le kam&r, d& gari diyfi &ai6i. 
They met the blacksmith on the road and said " Make a 

-. ■ ' - -kni^eior us,** 
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i.e,, they expected the blacksmith to be able to make a " da " for 
them when he was away from his forge. 



1. One who is always in hot water. 

^t^ itf^ c^^ w^, ^nrtt sf-Qts iflfef siiHf I " 

BfLratd m&har terat4 jagar^ shad&i D&gnche ei& lagar. 
In twelve mouths thirteen ecrapes. 
I cannot exist without getting idto bot water. 

This is tHe complaint of somebody who is always in trouble. 



BaMyo nirbalfye kihai-hat&hati, 
Dhaniye nidhaniye kihar mitr&watf. 

What paBsage-of-arms can there be between the strong and 

the weak. 
What friendship can there be between the rich and 'the poor, 

^ means a strong man. Dowson writes — 

'* Tliere was also in the Tretayuga, or second age, a daitya king, 
Bali or Boli, who had, by his devotions and ousteritiesj acquired the 
dominion of the three worlds, and the gods were shorn of their power 
and diginty. To remedy this, Vishnu was born as a diminutive son 
of Kasyapa and Aditi. The dwarf appeared before Bali and begged 
of him as much land as he could step over in three paces. The 
generous monarch complied with the request. Vishnu took two 
strides over heaven and earth ; but respecting the virtues of Bali, 
he then stopped, leaving the dominion of pdtdla, or the infernal 
regions, to Bali." 

^f% also means a sacrifice, t'at^fe means hand-to-hand conflict ; 
also two people working together at the same task, f^iqft^ is the 
same as fi[t%iitt^, which means friendship. 
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188- So terrible that even Bhagabanto and Basudev are afraid. 
ws w^n *lt'R PniCT ^mtH* "Hr I 

Bbftyat Bhagabanta pal&i kilalai Basadeo dar&i. 
Bhagabanta even flies from fear, and Basodev is afimd that 

lie will be beaten. 
iS5f^ or 'Sffif^ is ♦tTPit^ (ParmesTTftr), ft^CT^ it another name 
for 79 (Krishna). The above saying is quoted in the case of a 
person of ungovernable temper. 



134. Bitter words are hard to hear, 

^t^ f%<5l 1t^ ^tT, ^t^ ^^ <(t^ 1^1 1 
Bh^tar tiUL kMbaloi bhil, m&tar tit& kb&baloi t&D. 
It is good to eat bitter rice, bift it is hard to hear bitter words. 
vtS^^ral, i.fl., rice cooked with tengds (acid fruits). 



5. . From good comes good. 

Bh&Iar bhfll shorbaU k&l. 
Good comes from good for all time. 
jrt^ TtT (literally), for ever and ever. 



136. Which is the sweeter — sweet words or sweet food f 

Bhojan mitbfl ne bachan mithi ? 
Which ia sweeter — sweet food or sweet words ? 
■^S^ also means a passage from a sacred book. 

187. Only go when you are invited. 

sitf^cr TRb*icvl 5^(1. d itf^cT c^tar^ ^(t'fW i 

M&tJle ranaloiko j&bS., ne motile bhojaloi ii&j&b&. 
Oo to a battle even if yon are sommoned, 

bnt don't go to A feaet uninrited. 



ON OBOWING 01J)» 47 

This saying meaoB that the person who would go to a feast 
aDiQTited, would not perhaps he bo ready to go to hattle if called 
upon. 

138. On growing old. 

Mor por boT&ii haba, mok cholit dhsn b&tat thaba. 
My son will have a sister-in-law, 

Who will catch me by the hair and throw me on the path, 
C?t«ltf5 is a youngor brother's wife. The speaker here is the 
old mother, who views with dismay the prospect of her new 
daughter-in-law. 



139. Cutting wood by no means an easy task. 

ciW^^ ^ti ^tC5 itc^ itft ij.^ CTM I 

Momiiye kfith k&te m&ye p&ni hen dekhe. 
The maternal nn^a cuts wood ; 

his wife thinks this as easy a job as drawing water. 



140. Wktre there ia a will there is a way. 

Man karile chal kariba p&rim. 
If I put my mind to it, I can find a way oat of the difScolty. 
^ literally stratagem, device or trick. Sometimes also it means 
fraod or forgwy. 

141. The shorter it ia, the more it tears. 

J«tekate nltta, tetekate ph&te. 

The shorter it is, the more it tears. 

The meaning is rather obscure. One would have thought that 

a garment which was worn too long, i.e., touching the ground,woald 

be more likely to tear than a short one, high off the ground. 

Possibly, the saying may have aome reference to the woman's 
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petdcoat, or cf^w{\ (mekeld), wliicb, in the best families, is worn as 
long as possible. It ie considered bad form to wear a short 
*' mekeli." 



14S- None btU the wearer knows where the $hoe pinches. 

Lnitehe j&ne bathfi kim&na loi babe. 
The Laliib knows how deep the oar dips. 

Tbe Luhit is another name for the Brahmaputra. Now-a-days 
by the Luhit is understood that portion of the Brahmaputra between 
the mouth of the " Subansiri " river and Luhitniukh. The saying 
has the same meaning as our own proverb "None but the wearer 
knowB where the shoe pinches." 



143. A man of no consequence. 

■rt^ ^tfitc»r9 ftftfel, c^tfl^ ■^cre ftcfej i 

. L&thi m&rileb jito, bop&i bulileo ahito. 
It 18 all the same whether you kick bim or call him father. 
The saying means that it is not worthwhile pleasing a certain 
person, for CTttt^ is a friendly address. 3t|?| means a kick given 
backwards at aqy «ne following up behind. In the original 
version was »rt6. When spelt this way, the word means a stick or 
a club. 



144. The boon of having a travelling companion. 

Lag hale laagkiiloiko jfiba p£ri. 
In company one can go even as far as Langk&, 
, Langki ia the name given by Hindus toCeylon. 
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H5. The more haste the less speed. 

Lara lari belikfi jolongfit jipi neshomdi. 
When you are in a hurryj 

you can't fit in even a jS,pi into the knapsack. 

This saying is meant to illustrate the idea expressed in our own 
proverb '* The more haste the less speed." 



146. What makes up the house. 

LarSi luriye ghar kliS.D, 
Dokhorai dukhariye ghar kb&n. 

Children make up the house. 

Sundries also make up the same. 



?. Do as you would be done by. 

ipitcfl mM=f 'Tf^Tl Trw, 

Shamfine Bhamfine baribJi kSj, 
H^rile jikile n^ Uj. 
Deal equally with your equals, 
And then whether you succeed in life or not, you need 

not be ashameil. 
In fact, " Do as you would be done by." 



148. Even Utile things are oj profit. 

Sholfl mukhat m&khi pare 
Shio Ubhar bhitar. 
Even if a fly falls into a toothless mouth, 
It is a gain. 
<^W means the aame as 5t1*l?r C'apung)) *-^-i toothless. 
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CKt^ jtt^ ^?fe fir? I 

ghslahav cbamAi n&kti ohinge. 
The kiss of love wotmds the oeat. 
;Tt^ft=: literally the cartilage of the nose. ftcT=Uterally breaks 



180. Half a loaf is better than no bread. 

Herd pow& dhanar choddha &a6. o bh&l. 
If ;oa find even fourteen annas of lost money, it is well. 



161. When the. bone of contention is removed, 

Ha(ii)h pow&li oile shene, 
Tumi jene mayo teae. 
The hawk has carried off thu duckling, 
Now we are equal. 
Literally, I am the same as you are. The hawk has carried c 
your duckling, so you can't lord it over me any longer. 



1(@. The man who is blind. 

^fn, itiS, S7I, ^T fsf srer?, 

Jh&pi, UUu, tasgS, ijak ji nalai, 

Shi diuate kaod. 
He who carries neither jhdpi, Uthi or tang&, 
Is blind even in th& dajtime. 



" People who live in glass-houses, etc. " 

Chat cb&i buliba b^t debar bhitarat icbe khil Hm, 

pibbalt paribi tdt. 
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Look out as yon move, for there are many holes within your own body 
and yon might slip into one of them. 
This is a sort of equivalent for " People in glaBs-houses should 
not throw stones." 

IM, Nothing is attained vnthout labour. 

Dukh b4 karile mukh ii4 bhar&i. 
If you don't take trouble, you won't fill your mouth. 



155. Nothing is attained without lahout, 

Sf'I'SC? ^f 'SC^ ^ CTttT "VH I 

TTETl '©f'T ElW fW ^W7 I 

Dukhathe mukh bhare bnril loke koy. 

Shakalo shuni chale micha nahoy. 
Labour alone fills the mouth, so the old folk say; 
Every one has heard this and seen this ; it is not false. 
This is another proverb like the preceding one. 



166, Silence is golden. 

Kath&r dutrish&r b&ndhar duinier. 
Two words in speaklbg, two roUiida in a fastening. 
This means that yoa should not Bay tnore than ia absolutely 
necessary on an occasion. Two rouhds in a fastening refers to the 
splicing together of bamboos when two roands or more are made 
with the rope or cone before the knot is tied. 



187. A person Mt worth conciliating. 

Dhire mirileo jene, gAdire mirileo tene. 
It is the same whether you strike with the sharp edge 

or the blunt side (of the d&}. 
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This saying refers to a person who is so weak and insignificant, 
that it is all the same whether he is your enemy or your friend, 
as he cannot injure you or benefit you. ff (dhir) and lift (gidi) 
are always used to denote the sharp edge and blunt side of a "da ." 



158. ' Crying over spUt milk. ■ 

Kandile dtiHr shodh ne jiii. 
By weeping a debt is not paid. 

It is no good crying over spilt milk. 

CTtft? (shodhii), in addition to its usual meaning, i.e., to cause 
an enquiry to be made, means to deposit or commit to the care 
of another, and so to pay. 



IW. A chip of the old block. 

Bapek jene pitek tene. 
Like father, like son. 
i.e., the son is " a chip of the old block." 



160. Can a leopard change his spots, 

Engar dhole o bagi nahoj. 
Even with washing, charcoal cannot become white, 

161. The poor ever anxious. 

^t^ ilt^ f^, w:^ ^Cfl f«P5 f^-^ I 
Jar ndi bit, mane kare pit pit. 
He who has no money, is anxioas in mind, 
f*rs (pit) literally is gall or bile. 
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Mespotmbilities of power. 

WS ^t^ ^'S ^tsf I 

Jats raj tata kaj. 

Wherever there are kiDgdoma, there are duties to be performed. 



163. Rules of Society. 

Prabashat nijam nai. 
In a temporary residence Ihere is no rule. 
The proverb means that when you ore away from home, there 
is no necessity for thinking about les convenances of society. 
Another readinc; ia — 

Pradeshat nijam nai. 
In a foreign country you need not regard rules of society. 
With reference to this proverb, cf. No. 82 ; also the Bihar 
proverb given by Christian (page 70 of his book) — 
" Jaison dea, taisan l)hes." 
" Suit your behaviour to the country." 



164. Half a loaf is better than no bread. 

Eko nahowatkoi kana momdi ohhil. 
A blind uncle is better than no \mcle. 
Here 'Rt is used to signify a blind person, its real meaning 
being one-eyed. 

165. Pick up wood with care, 

^t^ ^fU Itft ^C? «Tf% I 

K&k ddm& chai lari b& khaii. 

Tdre kdn mAri tire jari. 
Pick up the wood with care, 

So that you can find your stick for carrying the bundle of foggots on, 
as well as the fastening. 

L>,un.,-ch;Ait)Ogle 
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Class III. 

PROVERBS RELATING TO PECULIARITIES OF CERTAIN CASTES AND 
CLASSES. 



166. Ahoms. 

csW^ itsl^rs ^ff^cBl ffi^ v?l c^ I 

Ahomar chaklaog Hindar bei. 
Tomar pitalit paricho jei kaHl nel. 
For the Ahoma the "chaklang" and for the Hindus the*' bei," 
Deal with me as yoa like, now that I am in jour grip. 
These lines are meant to express the feelings of a bride after 
marriage. 

5^1° (chaklaDg) is the name of the Ahom marriage " ceremony. 
C^ (bei) or ftfl (biyd) is the Bengali ftni (biye), or 1^?ti? 
(bibdha). C^ (bei) is the word generally used to denote the Hindu 
marriage ceremony of the C^ (Horn). Now-a-days, nearly all 
marriages, even amongst the Ahoms and Chutids, are performed 
according to the Hindu custom, there being very few , " chaklang " 
ceremonies. The Ahoms and Chutife are becoming rapidly Hindnised. 



187. Bhakats. 

'^ ItC^ fft^ ^t^ ^T^ frit? I 
Kani pfire hfi(ii)be khfii bhakat d£l^n]he. 
Ducks la; egga and tbe Bbakats eat them, 
«^w (bhakat). — This is the name given to the disciples of the 
gosains. 

168. hhakats. 

Bhakatatkoi dheti tboril to ddngsr ne ? 
Is the pegtle of the " dheki " heavier than a " bhakat " V 
The C*tt^1(thord) is the heavy pestle 6xed on the lever of the 
dbeki. The meaning of the proverb ia that a "bhakat" is a 
heavier biurdea to support than even the weighty dheki thord. 
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169. Bhakats, 

' tWfe^ ttft^ CEtTS 5t*f^, 

Jeiiyi m&riba dbolat ehfipar, 
Tetlyd lab& mnrat k&par. 
Wlen they (the bhakats) clap their bands at the temple, 
Thea cover ;oar bead with yoar cloth. 
The proverb alludes to the evening worahip at the temple, when, 
on account of the evening chills, it ia best to cover the head. St<1^ 
(ch^par) here means the clapping of hands by a number of people 
all together. The"ch^par" is the principal accompaniment to the 
■inging of religious bymns (ndm). The "chdpar" accompaniment 
ia varied at intervals by the clashing of " tdl " (cymbals) and by 
the beating of large drums. 



170. Bhakats. 

Bhakathei kalo na pah&i. 
Bbftkats don't even coob plantaios. 
This means that, although a dainty feeder, the " bhaJtat " is 
abov& cooking even Boch delicacies as plantains. 



171. Bhakats. 

N&kat Iggil p&k. 
Mah& bhakatai chidra Ugil. 
Medhi ptitim kSJc. 
An unexpected thing has happened ; 
The head bhakat has been foond fault with, 
Whom shall I mak& a medhi ? 
The saying is ironically me«it. The head " bhakat " is next to 
the goeain, the most power&tl person at the Saatra. He is a person 
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who is generally suppoBed to be above suspicion. A (^ifV is a person 
of much less importance, being only the gosain'u agent at a village. 
These raedbis are entitled to receive, I believe, a small portion of 
the offerings or of the gosain's " kar, " or tax, as commission for 
collecting the same. These officers exist all over Assam, and 
through them the gosain and the hhaknts at the Sastra keep 
touch with the people. Medhis are sometimes known by the title 
of " shastola." There are aUo ranks of medhis, e.g., " bor " medhi 
(head medhi) and r^j medhi (the chief officer of the gosain outside 
the Sastra). Medhis at village feasts generally receive what is 
called Tt=t (mAn), which literally means honour or obedience. 
The " m^n," however, often takes a more tangible form in the 
way of a gift of an earthenware " kalsi " (vessel) and a pdti 
(mat) by the man who gives the feast. 



172. Bhakats (of Kamldbdri). 

Agar Kaiuldbariy&i dhui khfll kh&ri. 

EtifU- KamUbariyii no dhowe bhari. 

The Kamlub&ri " bhakats " of former days used to wash 

firewood before they cooked with it. 
The Kamlabfiri "bhakats" of the present day don't 

evea wash their feet. 
This saying means that the " bhakats " of this Sastra used to 
he 80 punctilious, that they washed firewood before cooking 
with it, for fear that it might have been defiled by the touch 
of some person. Now-a-days the "bhakats " do not even take the 
trouble to wash their feet before eating ; washing of not only the feet, 
but the vrhole body, before eating being the strict custom of all 
Hindus. 

178. Bhot. 

fiiLJ&r dhan bhot girihat. 
The rent-collector is the owner of the king's wealth. 
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C^'9 IB the old Dame for rent-collector. In the days of the rSjds, 
the revenue was farmed out to " bhotsj " who paid the r&]A a 
certain aum annually, and made as much out of th'e ryots as they 
could. 



174- Bhuiyag. 

^1 Q^ ftwl t^t^ *ft^ ft'rtfir I 

Phat& hok ching& hok p&tar taagfili. 
Bhard hok burft hok bhoiy^ pow&U, 
Let it bo torn, let it be broken, it is btill a scarf of fine eilk. 
Let bim be young. Jet him be old, he is still the son of a Bbniyi. 
*rt^ (p^O is a fine kind of Assamese silk, obtained from the 
cocoons of a worm that feeds on the mulberry tree. The best 
descriptions of this kind of silk are to be obtained in the JorhSt 
subdivision of the Stbsd^ar district. 

fetf'T is either a scarf or waistcloth. These are often made 
of "pdt" or "mezankuri" silk, and are embroidered with red, or 
even very occasionally with gold thread. 

^'ipl.— Bhuiyaa were, as their name implies, landholders, the 
word ^-ipl being derived from 'S^^or^f'I (land). Bronson says 
they were " rdjbangshi," or of the royal family. They were, in 
addition to being landholders, entitled to certain privileges granted 
them in consideration for their performing certain judicial func- 
tions ; apparently, they were attached to the chief courts of justice 
in the times of the rdjds, and they acted as umpires or arbitrators 
in civil suits. Bobinson mentions in bis "Assam" the "Bdro 
Bhuiya," or 12 Bhuiyas. With reference to this proverb it will 
be interesting to compare Christian's Bihar proverb — 
Bdp ke put sipdbi ke ghora. 
Nan to thoramthord. 

Which Christian translates — 
" A chip of the old block, 

like the steed of the trooper, 
If be is not up to very much, still he is above the average." 

L>,un.,-ch;Ait)Ogle 
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1?5. Borda. 

TTt^ ^T5 "CTt^ ^rlS, ^itft <"ftlV^ CV^ tlf^ I 
Bar&r gbarat tarfir g&tlii, bar^t th&kiba kei r&ti. 
In the Bor&'s hoase the walls are fastened with " tarfi; " 
How many nights will the Bora live in it. 
J^ (tord). — A *' bord " was an inferior officer appointed by the 
Assam kings over 20 peons. Tbe bord apparently looked after road- 
making and other public works, and used to move from place to place ; 
hence the saying "thdkibakeirdti "(how many nights will he remain). 
^^1 (tard) or 'S^lt^ is the wild cardamom, which elephants nre 
very fond of. The walls and roofs of temporary hute are frequently 
made of ^5^ (tard). 

178i Brahmins. 

^i^ I'^ra l^Et^ jRi I 
15117 fm^ 5|ft^ ^^] I 

B&mane shagune bich&re mar&. 

Oaoake Inchfira nariyfi pari. 
The Urahmin and the vulture look out for corpses. 
The ganak is on the look-out from the time a person is taken ill. 



VTJ. Brahmins. 

^\^ ^tf csftitT m^fn I 

B&pur b&(n)h jopdi mdrali. 
Is the ridge-pole of tbe Brahmin's house made of a bamboo ? 
Tbe ridge-pole of the house is generally made of more lasting 
wood thaa bamboo. It is only the poor who have to use a bamboo 
for the purpose. A Brahmin is sure to have the best of every thing, 
■nd it is not likely that he will be satisfied with a bamboo, ^tl, is 
really the respectful address of a man to a Brahmin. 



IfS, Brahmins. 

Uoy &chiIo dh&ri boi, 
Mok inile Bfimnnto koi. 
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I was combing my beanJ, 

Aod he brought me here, calling me a Brahmin. 
Perhaps this is intended for joke, as Brahmins in Assam 
(lon't have beards, as a rule. 



179. Mahangs. 

Dhan mahangaloi gal Ion bh&r pelai, 
M&ti bb&r anile gbar m&cbibaloi hal. 
His wealth has gone to the Mahang, 
So he threw down bis load of salt 

and set about plastering hla boose. 
The proverb perhaps means that the mahangs having exhausted 
nil the supplies of the house, the moster at last had time to think 
of something else besides feeding them, and was able to plaster his 
house. Possibly the proverb, however, means that the householder 
said that his wealth had gone in feeding the mahangs, but 
notwithstanding this, he was able to buy a load of salt, in which 
case there b an ironical meaning, ^^v (mahang) a class of religious 
mendicants. 

180. Miris. 

Tirik mile, Miri kile. 
When the Miri meets hia wife he beats her. 

I should doubt if this ia true of the Miri husband, as a rule, and 
there is DO need to suppose that the Miri wife needs chastisement 
any more than her Assamese sister, although the Miri beats his wife 
when she deserves it. Miri women have, however, often plenty of 
muscle, and would be apt to turn the tables on their husbands if 
roughly handled. 

laU The Mdhdnta. 

Uahantar chin mfthanit, bori gamr chin gh&(Q)baiut. 



CO eOME ASSAMESE pkovbubs. 

The tracks of the Mahanta are in the " mdtikalai " field, 

and those of the old bullock are in the meadow. 
The Mahanta, who like the gosaiD^ is a spiritual guide, takes bis 
tithe io kind as often as in money ; this accounts for his tracks 
being found in the field of " mdtikalai." 

sit^fil (mdhani) is a field of " mah, " which is a black " ddl " or 
pulae. The latter part of the proverb nreans that an old bullock, 
when it is past work, is turned out to graze. 



188. Mariyds. 

Alariyik kelei dhdn, Gnriyik kelei kin ? 
Why should a Uariyi have paddy, 

or a Gariy& be allowed to keep his ears ? 
3(ft51 (Mariyd). — The Mariyds are braziers. They are, as a rule, 
much looked down upon. They are professedly Muhamoiadana, 
but are quite ignorant of the tenets of Islam really. Possibly, they 
are converts from Hinduism, which may account for the contempt 
with which they are held by Hindus, ^ff^jl (gariyd). — This term, 
as stated before, is meant to be one of opprobrium, but io reality 
it ia nothing of the sort, stflirl means a man from " Gaur " (a city 
in Bengal), that formerly existed. The Assamese Muhammadans 
say they are a relict of the Muhammadan invasion. In the times 
of the rdjds, they were much oppressed, but their status has much 
improved of late years. 

188. Nd,ja3. 

itPi%^ 1^ it^, stftT ortT *rt^ I 

Ndginfe lara p&i, nag&i ')k\ khdi. 
The Naga's wife gives birth to a child, 

the N&ga drinks the medicine. 
^t»l (j^l) i^ t^fi Hindustdni jhdl, a preparation of hot Bpices 
taken by women after delivery. 

stTi (nagd) or iftfl (ndgd) ia a generic term, which includes a 
number of large and powerful hill tribes. 
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184. Thieves. 

Chor por mukh kbdnibe. 
The stock in trade of a tliief is his appearanoe. 
There are two kinds of thieves is Assam — the thief in the 
ordinary sense of the word, and the C6tftf»t C5t^ ichowdli chor), or 
the stealer of young women. Marriage by capture still exists in 
Assam, indeed, amongst the lower classes ; this is by no means 
uncommon. A young man singles out a girl at the "bihu" festival, . 
who is perhaps not insensible to his attentions, and, when opportunity 
offers, elopes with her. This ia called ccWf^ CFtft (chowili chori), 
or the stealing of young women. In this way the bridegroom 
escapes the payment of money or presents to the girl's parents. 
Hence this proverb " The stock in trade of a thief is his appear- 



jjb Thieves. 

Bopai &chil chor, abei parkiti mor, 
M7 father v&a a thief, I am of the eame nature. 
cf. — No. 168 — ^tT csrw f^trsT cspi (BApek jene pltek tene). 



186- Thieves. 

Jor o jor biparit jor, 

Eti kinkatA eti chor. 
A couple, a dissimilat oonple ; 
One has cropped ears and the other is a thiel 

The use of f^ttf^^ is here ironical. Tt^f^r^ (kdnkatd) literally 
with ears that have been cut off. It was the custom in the times 
of the rdjds to cut off the ears of thieves and other offend- 
ers. 
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SOME ASSAMBSE TBOVRRBS. 



CLASS IV. 



PROVERBS RELATING TO SOCIAL AND MORAL SUBJECTS, RELIGIOUS 
CUSTOMS. AND POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 



187. - Setetnui. 

l*tv ^^, ^^ iW, 

Sanikoi k&tib&, ghonkoi kh&bA, 
. Sbei t&molar biUh chdbi. 
Cat it small and eat it thick, 
And enjoy the betelnut. 



IQg. Betelnut 

Kat&ri chikon gufl, topani ofaikon piUl. 

A sharp knife for betelnut. 

To sleep in the early morning is pleasant. 
Tbe Assamese is fond of sleeping as late as he can in the early 
morning, especially in cold or wet weather. ■«9l (gud) is another 
natoe for TtCTT^ (tdmol), tbe betelnut. 



189. -^'A"- 

Sh&t bihur shayfi kaoi. 
An egg that has soivived seven Bihiu. 
There are three Bihus, the Choit, Kirtik, and Mdgh Bihus. They 
are held on the last dayc of the months just enumerated. The Choit 
Bihu is a very pretty festival, the Assamese women coming out in 
their best clothes and jewellery, and with sprays of orchid in their 
hair. They dance and sing under the trees of the forest in imitation 
of the Gopis of Brinddban. No man is supposed to go near to them, 
but this festival nevertheless results in many runaway matches. 
GoTTS are bathed in the riverSt and sometimes painted at this 



BEAHMINICAX THItEAD— BUST- BODIES. 63 

festival. The Kdrtik Btbu ia a mach emaller festival, and has no 
peculiar cuBtoms that 1 caa recall. The Mdgh Bihu is an important 
(east, aa it is the harvest-home. By the end of Mdgh (the middle 
of February) all the rice has been gathered in, and if the season 
has been a good one, there is much rejoicing Large piles of wood 
are made, and at night a light is put to them, when they blaze up 
and make grand bonfires. 

The Assamese play a game with eggs at these festivals. Two 
men each take an egg and push them point to point at one another. 
The egg that breaks ia beaten, and the unbroken one wins. This 
custom, is referred to in the proverb above, and ia called TfJigj^Bfl 
fkanijuji]. In the old days there used to be buffalo fights, and 
even elephant fights, at the Bihu. 



190. Brakminical thread. 

llahit nidibi hit, 
Lar& chow&li laghone nathabi. 
Dibi gudhalite bh&t. 
Don't touch anything stale. 

Don't delay in giving jonr children the sacred thread. 

Give cooked rice in the evening. 

Toff's (rdbit) =cooked rice of the day before, which is atale and 

nasty. iCTt^ (laghon) = Bengali fe'TSl (poiti), the sacred thread. It 

is th« custom amongst the higher castes to invest a child with the 

sacred thread when it reaches a certain age. 



191, Busy-bodies, 

Laganl nahale joi najale, 
Tatakiyfi nahale g£a(ii} nababe. 
■Without kindling wood the fire won't light, 
And without a busybody no village can be established. 
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SOME ASSAMESE PROVERBS. 



Childless Woman. 



J&z D&i kechliuw& bur&ke Daclibui. 
She who baa not a baby to dandle, should make ber old man dance. 



199. Culling of the nose. 

Nijar n&k k&ti ebatinfr j&lr& bhanga. 
Sbe cat off her own nose, so as to prevent her husband's Reoond wife 

from starting on a jonraey. 

One wife, out of jealousy, because her husband's second wife is 
going out for the day, slits her own nose, so as to prevent her starting. 
The Assamese have a superstition that if anything mutilated or 
deformed is seen when setting out on a journey, the journey will be 
unlucky, jjfqs^ (shatini) or Jifst? (8hatiyoi)=one of the several 
wives of one husband. Polygamy brings many evils ; not the least 
of these evils is the jealousy that nearly always exists between the 
wives, which results in continual squabbles, cf. — the following 
translations of Eastern sayings : 

Malay. — "Two wives under one roof : two tigers in one cage." 
7'elfgti. — "Two swords cannot be contained in one scabbard." 
Afghan. — " Who likes squabbles at home, contracts two 

marriages." 
Tamul. — "Why fire the house of a man who has two wives?" 
I.e., the fire of anger and jealousy is enough. 



194. Cutting off the nose. 

fl&k kAtiJe Shiba d&le p&le, 
Choli k&tile &hiba kon k&l« f 
If the nose is cot off, it iraU regain its old size bj tfeatment, 
Eut i£ tbft hair ia cot o£^ wh«i will it oome again ? 
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Mr. Abdul Mnjid explains this proverb by the following little 
story : — Once upon a time there was an Assamese king, who sen- 
tenced a man to have his nose cut off, mutilation being a common 
punishment in the times of the rajAs. Some one,'who was a friend 
of the man under sentence, advised the king to cut off the man's hair 
instead of his nose, as the hair would not grow again, whereas the 
nose would soon regain its former size with treatment. The king 
believed the adviser, and so the prisoner got off with having his 
hair cropped. 



196- Daughters. 

stt^'^ ^« ^1t1% ^tc?, TTtT® -ftu^ *rt5i I 

Kattfit kathfl bdre, kharik&t bdre k&a, 
Mfikar gharat jiwari b&re, path&rat bdre dhdn, 
A etorj grows by telling, a bit of straw makes tbe hole in the ear larger ; 
A girl grows up best at her mo_ther's house ; paddy grows best on the pathdr. 
it^'Fl means a grass tooth-pick, a roasting spit, or a spire of 
dry grass to which the eggs of " mugd " silkworms are attached. 
Here it is used in its first sense, tbe tooth-pick being used to make 
the hole, bored through the lobe of the ear, bigger. Both men and 
women wear earrings, called thurid ("fl'nil), which are nearly always 
cylindrically-shaped bits of amber, with a gold knob at the end, 
which shows in front. As these " thuri^ " are often of considerable 
diameter, a large hole is required in the ear. The best way to 
widen the hole, is to put in an additional bit of straw (■"tf^l) each 
time this is possible, Tbe proverb is an answer to the queEtion — 
Where do things thrive best ? 



196- 

Tik balad olfei m4ti, m&k bhtileye jiyek jdti. 
A good bullock cornea when it is called ; if a mother is good 

tbe daughter is the same. 
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igf?. Davghters. 

M&kat koi jfyek k&ji, dheki thora loi Mte pa(n)ji. 
The daughter is more skilful than the mother (forsooth). 
There is an obstacle ia the road to the "dheki" 1 
The proverb means that the daughter makes hereeH out more 
clever than her mother, but she excuses herself from working the 
" dheki " (paddy-husker), the principal work of the house. 

'TtlsriB a pointed bamboo stake driven into the ground with the 
object of wounding foot-passengers. The NAgas and other hill 
tribes place *' paojis " round their villages to guard against sudden 
attack. 

198. Daughters. 

■ «Bl cttisfi It I 

Toi m^arjf, moi jfLkar ji, 
Tapat bhitat chechi karo, 
HechA potosh di. 
You are your mother's daughter, 
And I am a daughter of so and eo. 
Do you think I make hot cooked rice cool by'pressing 

against it and squeezing it ? 
The latter half of the saying is interrogative. 



199. DkeU. 

Dheki sh&l phurile khudar ki &k&l. 
The paddy-husker has gone away, what a dearth of broken rice 

" (refuse) there will be I 

£00. Father. 

Bipur gat bdrhani lagil. 
The broom has touched father's body t 
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FISH£BMAN. 



A dire miefortune, as the broom is always unclean, ^t (bApa) 
is a respectful form of address for either a father or a Brahmin. 



S01> Fisherman. 

Dom chhahaki bal chukat p&tile duli, 
Uliyii pel&i pelfii g& sbungshaDgaiche boli. 

A Dom became rich, and be placed ia the corner of bis bouse 

a basket for storing paddy. 

He tben polla the basket out, saying that he feels his body itching. 

A Dom would not usually possess a " duli " for storing paddy, 
aa he earns bia bread by fishing. «n '^gsrt^ (gd shungshungdi), 
literally to feel an itching in the body. The word is derived from 
^=a bristle, a beard of a grain of paddy. 



202. Guitar. 

M^nathe tokJLri b&je. 
Ont of respect for him they play the tok&ri. 
^rtt^ (tokdrl) is on instrument of music played with the 
fingers like the guitar. 

803. Husband. 

Etiyd p&lehi ghar pat&poi, 
Kil&baloi fihiche kher pel&i d&llaoi. 

Now has come the worthy husband ; 

He drops the load of Btraw firom off his shoulders 

and wants to hurt me with the knife in his band. 

^ ♦trl (ghar pati) literally, he who has established the house. 
Here the wife is the speaker. 
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SOi. Eusband. 

TV T^ f^ si^^i fe*t^ j|t^ ^Istfii I 
Ki kam ki aakam poir v&m batfili. 
MThat to saj and what not to say, toy husband's name is " chisel." 

A woman who has always to be corrected for making mistakes, 
gives vent to her wrath by saying that her husband's name is 
" chisel, " ••£,, he has a tongue as sharp as a chisel. 



80S. Buahand. 

EJbat karilo ki, dh&n edon di, 

Foito fi,nilo nito kiliii m&re. 
What have I done to have bought a husband 

for a dun of paddy, 
"Who always beats me. 

In Assam the bridegroom, ns a rule, has to make presents to the 
bride's parents before marriage, bo that in this proverb the order 
of things is reversed. 

206. Sksband. 

Khfi,ba j&nilei chtiwolei chird, 
Bahiba j&nilei mdtiyei pir&, 
Buliba janilei mojiydi der prahar b&t. 
If eaten knowingly (contentedly), common rice is ** chirfi " 

(washed rice). 
To one who knows how to ait the ground is the stool. 
To her who knows how to walk the dining-room is one 

and a half prabar's jonmey. 

If you know how to eat, cooked rice is as good as " chird. " . If 

you know how to sit, the ground is as good as a chair. And if you 
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only know how to walk, it takes as long aaa prahar and a half to 
cover the floor in your house. Slowness of gait in a woman is 
considered lady-like, as well as graceful. 3(ffl[?1-iit^ iMtf^t (mdj 
kathdli), the middle room of the house, where the meals are served 
and eaten. 



20?. Bu&band. 

ftf^CfC^ c^lw CS\^ C^tT, 

H^ it^T "ilCT 1E1 (^tr I 
Giriyeke bole hhok bhok, 
Ghoinijete bole pua gadhuli, 
Dui ehaj eke lage hok. 
The husband cries out " I am hungry," " I am hungry." 
The wife replies " Let the morning meal and evening meal 

be taken together. 
'J'his is a case where the wife is too thrifty and half-starves 
her husband. The Assamese has, as a rule, three meals a day, i.e., in 
the early morning, midday, and evening. In the early morning 
he eats cooked rice, either hot or cold, according to hia fancy or hi,^ 
means. In the middle of the day he takes what is called ^^^it^ 
(jalpdn) or lunch, which often consists of f«f^ft (pithdguri) or 
cakes made from rice flour. In the evening is the large meal of 
the day ; it consists of cooked rice, fish, or vegetables. (See No. 55.) 



Bvshand. 



Bfl»rC7 \f^ Bf^ 

J&lake bulile jakii, 

Andb^e mndb&re chiniba noiri 

Foiyekak bnlile kak&i. 
The net was mistaken for a jak^. 
And she called her husband " kakdi " (elder brother] 

in the dark. 
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^fl 0^) i^ ^ fishing net, of nhich there are several kinds. The 
nets are made from a fibre called "riha," which is yery stroDg. 
ifTt^ (jak4i) is a scoop with a handle, which b pushed along in the 
mad by women to catch small fish. The jak^ is made of split 
bamboo, with a whole bamboo for a handle, and is very light. 



SQB^ Learned. 

Jao&T bh4t mich najanir sheije kal^rah. 
What is cooked rice and fish to the learned, 

is an insurmonntable difficult; to the imleamed. 



810l Low birth. 

05t^ 1=^ ^f^ ^9 *rtWl ( 
TftH wf*l« ^ TTCB I 
ta'tt^ CK^¥ f5=^ ^nrf^'R I 
Tor janam j&ti moi j&no. 
Kathij& talit gbar &cbe 
T?«tmir cherek dirfii miribi lar. 
I kaov Toor lineage. 
YoDT home is in the paddy noisei;. 
If I were to saj a little more, joa would nm away. 
tSHt? (esbir) literally isfBv^ (etikathfi) one word ; ^^ (dirii) 
literally to boast. 

811. Lover. 

Et^ "it^ «rtft ^t*5 ifa'i I 

Ch£i khfibaloi &hi bfindhat pari]. 
He came only to have a look, bat he got tied iqi. 
The saying refers to the case of a man who has been carrying on 
an intrigue, but has been found out. 



m, Maternal mde. 

C^X^ V^Wy ^3T •IT3 It^ I 
MoT pf' rn»r^ 'k^ bhotak p&che ptm. 
Lrt the ande di^ I will find tha deni (^) 
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Tbis is rather an amusing instance of " SkuttiDg tlie stable-door 
after the steed has been stolen." The usual exorcism of the evil 
spirit is here dispensed with until after the man's death. 



213. Marriage. 

Et&i bor kboroch^tkoi 
itijdr khoroch& shakat. 

The slip-knot of marriage is the strongest slip-knot of all. 



gl4. Mother-in-law. 

p^ tt^ f%I^ fitpsi i%Pt c^t I 

Chal p&i biyani nito tini beli. 

If the mother-in-law gets a chancej 

she comes to the house three times a day. 

- These words are put into the mouth of the daughter-in-law, 
who has to put up with a great deal of interference from 
her husband's mother. 

ftlft (biytini) =11? (shdhu), mother-in-law. 



315, Mother-in-law. 

Sh&bn bowfirir ghor, 
Kone kh£ij g^khirar shar. 

The mother-in-law is at her daughter-in-law's house, 
Who is going to drink the cream ? 

This means that there will be a fight over it. 
JR (eharj^sflPf (chdmani), cream. »i^ (shar) is the same word 
really as the Bengali jiT5 (shdr) very probably. 
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816. Oil- 

Baoat pari kaliyfi balo, 
Tel D&ikiyfit phapariyS halo. 
1 have become black through having fallen (wounded) in battle. 
And I have become acurfy throngh having no oU. 
A cooly whose skin has been tanned through exposure to the 
BUD, says he has become black owing to being wounded on the 
field of battle. Having no oil to rub on the body is given as an 
excuse for his skin bang scurfy. The Assamese rub their hair and 
body with ^vn\ C5*l (nArikal tel), cocoanut oil. 



MTf^ Old man. 

Cekhich&he bur& agni knr& 
He looks an old man, but in reality he is a flame of fire, 
^^(agnik urd)=^^1 (jui kurd), a torch. -^Rt (agni), 
=lgois {Doicson). To quote further from the same authority — " Fire 
ifl one of the most ancient and most sacred objects of Hindu worship. 
A<nii is one of the chief deities of the Vedas. He is one of the 
three great deities — Agni, V^yu (Indra), and Surya— who 
respectively preside over earth, air, and aky." — (Doicson.) 



218, Pohdn. 

Fohfirir poiek sh&khi. 
The Poh&ri's witness ia her huBband. 
This means that the only witness a Pohdri can get, is her own 
husband owing to her poverty. Other people being able to pay for 
witnesses, have thus an advantage over her. 
C»ft^tft (pohAri) are petty traders. 
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219. Porters. 

"«tp^ <?ic^ '»tr^, «t^^l* o<^ *t5^ 'rtc? I 

Bb&rik nere bh&re, jabardk nere pachalfi khfire. 
The burden does not leave the porter's back, 

and potash (aalt) does not leave the vegetables. 
The above means that a porter cannot earn his livelihood with- 
out carrying loads, and vegetables cannot be eaten without salt. 

tdl tts (pachala khdr) = potash obtained by burning plantain 
trees. Id olden days potash, so obtained, was eaten in place of salt, 
which was not readily procurable. ^^^ (jabard)=greens boiled 
without salt. 

^0. Religion. 

•r^ Bra '^'(^ ^5 I 

Dharmar jay adharmar khyay. 
The victory of religion is the decline of wickedness, 
irt (dharma) is moral and religious duty. Dharma was an an- 
cient sage, sometimes classed among the PrajSpatis, the fathers of 
the human race, who were produced by Manu. Dharma married 
thirteen (or ten) of the daughters of Daksha, and had a numerous 
progeny, but all his children " are mainfestly allegorical, being 
personifications of intelligences and virtues and religious rites, and 
being, therefore, appropriately wedded to the probable authors of 
the Hindu code of religion and morals, or the equally allegorical 
representation of that code, Dharma." — {Wilaon.) 



SSI. Step-mother. 

»s?tr3 •if^f'i «<?tra oft^ ! 

Ki kam m&hi fiir gun, 
Eh&te kh&rali eh&te Ion ! 
■What shall I Bay of my step-mother's character ! 
In one hand she has chutney and in the other salt ! 
In former days salt was a luxury, and " khdrali " is much 
appreciated as a relish to eat with boiled rice. For note oq 
" khirali, " see No. 103. 
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Step-son. 

Itf^ Jift, 'fl?t ^tt TTf^l^ C^ I 
Mor po nahoy ehaUnir po, 
Dh&ri n&i, p&ti Q&i m&tite sbo. 
You are not my son, but a son of my fellow wife, 
I have no "dhSii " (tug) and no " pdti" (mat) for you, 
you must sleep on the ground. 



823, Stolen cattle. 

CFlT^ Pl^ f^^ ^t^ ^ICS ^ I 
Chore niyfi garur b^te b&te ghfih. 
The Btolen bullock finds grass along the road. 
All roads id AsBam have grass growing on the sides upon which 
the cattle graze as they go along. 



324. Teacher. 

■sr^ ^ uTi tH c^ !^ 5Tf»I I 
Kelehufi oj6 chapaniyA pftli, 
Ore r^ti n&m g&y kher juij^ 
You uninvited teacher ! you have found another 

uninvited one (chapaniyft), 
And have lit a fire and have sung hymns all night. 
Ojd is also an exorcist, ctf^si^ Ptf^ (kelehud and chapaniyd) 
are contemptuous terms applied to one who wishes to associate with 
others without being asked. The term "chapaniyd" is usually 
applied to a bachelor living at the house of a man who has 
daughters, on the understanding that he is to get one of the 
ers in marriage. 

(Jrbaski. 

Eke Urbashi dnwfire path, 
emple of Urbashi has but one door^ and path leading up to it. 



TILLAGE O0NVEB8ATION. 76 

TJrbashi, or Urvasi, was one of the Apsarases, tbe nymphs 
oflndra's heaven. The name "which signiBes moving in the 
water, has some analogy to that of Aphrodite." — (Dowson.) The 
lUmdyana and the Puranas attribute the origin of these nymphs 
to the churning of the ocean. 

There is a love story told in the Mahabhdrata, which need not 
be reproduced here, concerning TTrbashi and Puru-ravas, a my- 
thical person, mentioned in the Yedas, connected with the sun 
and the dawn, and existing in the middle region of the universe. 
This story MaxmuUer considers "one of the myths of the Yedas 
which expresses the correhition of the dawn and the snn. The 
love between the mortal and the immortal, and the identity of 
the morning dawn and the evening twilight, is the story of Urvasi 
and Purn-ravas." The word " Urvasi," Maxmiiller says, " was 
originally an appellation and meant dawn." Dowson writes — " Dr. 
GoldstUcker's explanation differs, but seems more apposite. 
According to this Puru-ravas is the sun and Urvasi is the morning 
mist ; when Puru-ravas b visible, Urvasi vanishes, as the mist is 
absorbed when the sun shines forth." I am indebted to Mr. Abdul 
Majid, Extra Assistant Commissioner of Gauhdti, for the following 
note: — "It is believed that certiun stones which stand between the 
Umanand rocks (Peacock island) and the Koromonasa rocks, are 
Urbashi herself transformed into a stone [near these stones are at 

present a white column, caUed the ' Light House ']." Mr. 

Majid then adds that the people of Gauhati call the Umanand 
rocks " Urpokhi," which is said to be a corruption of Urbasi. The 
name " Urpokhi," i.e., one flying hither and thither, as applied to 
the courtezan, Urbashi would seem to be a fitting one. 



Village conversation. 

til« tU^ T«f1 I 
Dbekiya lat& pat&, 
Bb&t k&ote piliii kh&i, 
Shio et6 kath&. 
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Bits of fern, creepers, and leaves. 
He drinks water whilst eating rice. 
These are the subjects of conversation. 
This ia a description of village talk. 



827* Water Sprite. 

Kh&l kh&ni jashini chapiU lale. 
By digging a drain (near yonr house) 

you have brought the evil spirit closer. 
The jashinf is one of the du minores of the Assamese. 
Although the "jashini " is supposed to be evilly disposed, 
apparently it does not require to be propitiated by offerings. The 
" jashini " presides over tanks and drains. Stories are told by the 
villagers of men who had been pulled down into the depths of deep 
pools by " jashinfs," and so drowned whilst bathing. 



288. '^ater Sprite. 

'^^ ifT ^3f1 c»it^ tMf^ ^t^ ^ I 
Thalat thai rajS pot& pukhurir bikeje rajA. 
A king reigns on land, in balf-filled-up tanks reigns the water sprite. 
'«1(thal) = Sanskrit^5i fethal), land, place. Ctt^ ^^ (potd 
pukhuri), literally buried tank. What is meant generally by the 
expression, however, is a tank in process of being filled up. ^t^ 
[ba(n)k] ia an evil spirit said to haunt swampa and marshes. The 
ba(n)k, like the will o'the whisp, leads people astray at night. 



229. Widower, 

C«ft^ C*ttf^ ^'flt^ ^ ITci ft I 
Jor pori baraldr h&t pale hi. 
The torch burnt down to the hand of the widower that held it. 
Mr. Abdul Majid notes ot this — "When a man loses bis wife and 
becomes a widower (barald), he is so immersed in grief that, when 
he lights a torch he lets it burned his hand in his absence of mind." 
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230. Widower. 

Than than Madac Crop^l, eket^ barat^r nakhan chot&l. 
He is alone bv himself a "Madan Gopftl" (a widower), 

he possesses nine courtyards (and houses to correspond). 

^•RCTtftT (Madan Gopdl) is either a bachelor or a widower. 
31IR (Madao) is one of the names of ^fll (Kdma), the Indian cupid. 

(Gop^), cowkeeper, a name of the youthful Krishna whilst 
living amoDgsC the cowherds in Brinddban. 



SS1> Widower. 

1^«^ ftBVfif bsft^^ ^t^, 

Farbatat kachakani bhoyamat bdn, 

Barald bicbfiriche shuk&n dh&n. 
To look for turtle's egga in the hills, to put up a weir 
(across a stream) in the plains, 
Are as difScult things to do as for a widower (to obtain) dry paddy 

In the proverb just above, we have some of the advantages of 
widowerhood. In this proverb we have one of the disadvantages. 
^rti (bdn) is a weir thrown across a stream to prevent the fish 
finding their way out to the Brahmaputra, Such weirs are difficult 
to put up, and still more diHicult to keep in place, as the streams 
are liable to rise suddenly and wash them away. Turtle's eggs 
are found on the aandhilla alongside rivers. They are difficult 
to find unless the turtle is seen making its way off from the place 
where the eggs have been deposited. 



S8S. Wives : The contrary wife. 

Khojo kh&rali dije Ion, 
Ene nbhatit th&kiba kon. 
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I ask for chutney and she givea lue Bait ! 
Who can stand a wife who is so contrary ? 

For note on ^tt^fst (khdrali), see No. 103. 



233, The wife tcho is a hasty cook. 

^ "Vt^ ^ TT^ tlOT tt^^ ^, 

Khar rfindhani khar b&ram poiek laghone Jii, 
Od& rfindhani odfL bfirani poiek tini sh&ji khSi. 
A hasty cook and a hasty broom, and the husband goes fitting, 
A slow cook and a slow broom, and the husband eats three meals a day. 

A tasty cook often spoils what she is cooking. A hasty broom 
matea a lot of dust. A cook who takes time and trouble, prepares 
a satisfactory meal. A broom that does its work in a systematic 
manner, makes little dust. <t5 (khar) —literally quick, dry, parched. 
-a^ (odd)=soft, not over-roasted. 



284. Th« toife swpreme m her own house. 

^^ nf^ hPf, '^m tf% sTftfH 1 

Ghare pati ghoini, khdle pati jashini. 
In the home the wife is supreme, in the ditch reigns the water sprite. 



235. -4 wife who, though wsll-meaning, is without tact. 

fe^f5=5 Ibfard btCTT^ *ft5 I 

Tini gadhnlit tariche t&t, 

Ujutit chiogile poiekar dtk(n)t. 
For three evenings she has been spreading her loom, 
Bat by mistake sh^ has broken her husband's tooth. 

'Sts (tdt) is the wooden hand-loom used by Assamese women 
for weaving cotton or silk. 
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The shrew. 

Fix bar jubali g&j n&th&ware. 
Cross me over (the stream), stupid. I am so tired. 



837. ^he spoilt wife. 

Betije bbdngile katar£i, Garg&o pAlehi batarS, 
Ghoiniye bh&ngile ka{n)hi, thale mucbuk&i bfi(ii)bi. 
The maid-servaat broke a cocoanut shell, and the news spread to Garg&o. 
The wife broke a btass plate, and the resnit was only a smile 

(from her husband). 
^feal (katai'A) is a half cocoanut shell used as a cup by the poor, 
or as a lid for a vessel, ■^^■s [Gargdo{n)], Nazira, was at one 
time the capital of the Ahom rdjds. 



238. The old wife and the young wife. 

Sarar d&y piehali jM, barar d&y khuehari khfii. 
Through the young wife's mistake he slips down, 
But when the old wife makes a mistake, he stirs up the mod. 
The case of a man who has two wives, an old one and a young 
one, is meant. 



B: The stingy m/e. 

fsjiratj ftCTs («*^i^ pTltra I 

Bidbat&y dileo tirut^ nidiye. 
Although Bidhatfl gave, the wife does not I 
(^<(^1 (Bidhatd) is Brahm^ the law-giver. 



240. The w^^e always beautiful. 

sUBT ^ s?tt gf^i ^tWT ittrs ^^ -^ I 
MfLj mnrat n&i chuli, poiyek mdte rupahi buli. 

She has no hair on the middle of her head, but her husband 

calls her "rupahi " (the beautiful one). 
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11, A paragon of a wife. 

Sharba shulakhyaDi Uli, pfLtito mate churuto khlii, 
A paragon of a wife, sbe spoils the bed and eats from the cooking pot. 
The proverb is of course ironical. 



243. Women. 

Tirir chuti b&raDir buti. 
WomHD that are short in stature, are like brooms that are vom oat. 
The Assamese think a great deal of a tall woman. 



f(/^ Women. 

m^ f%f^ 5t(^ "^tn c^ ctrtl I 

Tirir, Miri, bhato, kow&, 
Ei tini ch^ fish no powfi. 
Of women, Miris, the parot and the crow, 
The minds of these four you cannot know. 
Assamese never trust women. In this they do not differ from 
the people of the rest of India, who have a very low idea of the sex. 
Miris are always supposed to be very deceitful. To me personally 
they have always appeared very simple, but perhaps I have been 
taken in. The words "bhdto" and "kowd" have been inserted 
for purposes of rhyme. 



244, Women. 

. -a^ f^^ Ftf^ 5fTi? ^^s^ I 
Thuparfr poi, mfije phut& choi, kfiti khfii katanti, 
Ei tini chfiri jamar jatanfi. 
To be the husband of a worthless woman, a cart-covering 

with a hole in the middle of it, a hired 
These three are the agony of death. 
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In Assam, the bullock carts are covered with lioods made of 
matting, with bamboo hoops to support it. Any one who has 
travelled in a bullock cart with a hole in ita hood on a wet 
night in the rains, will endorse the truth of this saying. A hired 
weaver is very troublesome on account of her bad work, vfeal 
(katand)=c^5bT c»rt7f ^ ^^ ^ Ttt^ Cfl^l ^tspl {— {Branson). 
(Bechaloi lokar 6hut& kat& b& kdpar bowd m^ush). One who spins 
or weaves for others for hire. For note on «n (jam )i Bee No. 24. 



Class V, 

PROVERBS RELATING TO AGRICULTURE AND SEASONS. 



816. The brivJcU out of season. 

^tTs^l c^nfstrt c^it^ osfi citT crtt vjm \ 

Abatariy& bieDgeD& mok tol mok tol kare. 
The egg 'plant that, ia out of season, crieB oct 

" plnck me," " pluck me." 
This saying is expressive of contempt towards men who are 
too poshing. 

S16. The *' bagari " plum. 

fe^ W5 ^ffft •ff^ I " 
Ulor Isgat bagari pEiril. 
The wild plum is found in the ' ulu ' grasa. 
•tftT (literally) fell. In "ulu" grass jungle the " bagari," or 
wild plum, IB frequently found. 



847' " Dhdn " and "p&n." 

^^ ^CT Iff I 
Ek Ahine dhaa, 
Tini Sh&wone pia. 
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In one A^'" dhin, 

Xo three Shiwans p&a. 
Tbe tranaplanted rice begins to come into ear in Ahtn, abont 
16th September to 16th October. The paddy is not ripe, however, 
till well on in December or bc^ning of Jaouary. Tbe p4D, 
however, takes three years to mature. (According to Uie provub, 
the Dumth of Sb^w<»i is firom about 15th Joly to 1 5tb Jkugaat.) 



Eke gacbar pka slii ki haba &a. 
It 18 '^ p&D " from the Bam* tree^ how will it be difEoent. 
The saying means he is a '* chip oi the old block, " how will 
he be different to his lather f 



Mft Paddy. 

Enmaliyi bharit dh&n, 
Sbnoge phatiloi phnie &t&h p&ri. 
If tbe man whe treads oat the psdd; has Boft feet, 
The Bhaip beaid of the ear pierces his foot and he jampB with paio. 
The paddy is generally trodden out by oxen, bat sometimes 
by men and women as welL If a person has soft feet, t.e., a 
man not aocnstomed to sock wo^, the sharp beard of the paddy runs 
into bis foot. 

SDO. Paddy seedlings. 

Khathiji he chati Jethate pari. 

The paddy seedliiigs are small, bat they were sown in Jeth. 

The seedlings referred to are those which are required for 

transplanting to the "ma" or paddy-field. The month Jeth 

corresponds to 15th May to 15th June, which is about the time when 

tbe " kathiyd thalis " (seedling beds) are prepared and the seed sown. 



piotT&HS— JACK ratrrr. 88 

S51. Ploughs. 

t5t»I ^CT it« Tt*r ^, 

<3adhQli hsle sMt ibil bii, 

Po& hale e h&lo n&i. 
In the evening he h&e seven plonghe going, 
In the early morning he has not one. 

The proverb illustrates the case of a man who, althoagh 
ignorant of agriculture alt^^ther, pretends that he is doing a gr^eat 
deal of it. The Assamese never ploughs ift the evening, at least not 
unless he can possibly help it. A ploughman's day is generally 
from dawn till about 11 or 12 o'clock. After that he lets his 
bullocks loose, and does no more that day. 



S8. Radish. 

Ji mali b&riba dop&tate chin. 
The radish that will giOw large, you will know when it has 

spread hnt two leaves. 



SB8. Jack fruit 

it=T ^tj^ ^^Mt •tl^f^ ^ra ^Ttf I 

Sbdn pmiyi kathil p&tai talate lukil. 

The biggest jack &ait of all, >.«., that one worth a purd of dh&n. 
lay hidden ondemeath the leaves. 

This proverb is applied to those who hide their light under a 
bushel. This proverb should more properly have come under 
CUss I or Class II. 



854 mhar. 

N&harat koio shuk&thi. 
There is better wood than the N&har even. 
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•ttW ft 5^ «[f=r «f? T^ I 
Fdle bi Chat dh&n tham kat. 
The month of Ghoit has arrived, 

when am I going to store the paddy ? 

Here 5'^=^ (Choit). The month of Chat or Choit is frora 
about the 15th March to the 15th April, or about a full month 
before the commeDcement of the ploughing season. This is a case 
of a man coanting bia chickens before they are hatched. Faddy is 
not carried, and certainly not garnered, until well on in Decem- 
ber. 



906. MangcBs. 

Pak& imsr beliki kiliar kiij& moh&. 
Nqw ie the time for ripe mangcea, 
How can yon be bent double with care an; longer, uncle P 

The time for mangos to ripen is about June ; but as mangoss are 
always full of worms in Assam, it is difficult to understand the 
enthusiastic tone of the proverb. 



887. " Mdh " OT " Mdtikeldi" 

Phil k&tatei m&har batar gal. 
Whilst be woe catting the plongh-share, 

the time for m&h-BOwing passed away. 

"Mih" or "mitikeldi" is a kind of black ddl, much eaten 
by the Aaaamese. Mdh is sown at the end of the rains and is 
reaped in the cold weather. The Vtn (phiil) is the plough-share, 
which is very often made of wood hardened with fire, eometimes 
even it is only a bamboo. 
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263. Seluk. 

Bare pati sheink ne. 
Do ;ou find a " seluk " each time yon dive ? 
The '* seluk " is the edible root of c^^ (bhet), a kind of lotus, 
which grows in bils. The C^ (bhet) is something similar to 
the " singhdra. " 

259. The Bor tree, 

?^ ^ TTf^Ct f^f^Tt^ ^f^, 
fpfsfV tftllT ^ I 

Bar gacb k&tUe ghiting^i karile, 
CMtiki parile ethi. 
Lokak dekhuw&i keterai m&tibfi, 
Bhitari nerib^ bethfi. 
When tbe "bor" tree was cut down, it fell with a crash, 
And its juice ponred out like rain. 
Before people speak to him sharply, 
In private you shoold make much of him. 
The first part of the proverb is irrelevant to the second, which, 
as being a piece of advice to some one, should more properly have 
been detailed in Class II. t^f^Tt^ (ghitingdi)=anonomatopaeic 
word, signifying any sudden sound, as a clap of thunder — 
{BronsoTi). lFf%1% (ftlBf^) "chitiki," literally, driving in like 
heavy rain through an open window. ^^^(Bar gach)=^t5, 
the Indian fig (Ficus indica). These trees grow to an enormous 
uze in Assam, notably the "Feseng Bor gach" near Difflu in 
GolAghdt. 

•26a The kereld. 

Bfire hat kerelfir tere hilt gnti. 
The kereU is 12 cubits loDg, but the seeds are thirteen I 
The " kereld " is the " Momordica caraniia, " a well-known 
vegetable. (Bengali If^'n, karU). The saying lb applied to a man 
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who draws the lon^ bow. The proverb ehould more properly find 
place under ClasB I. 

261< On buying land 

M&ti kinib& m&j hh&l. 

Chowfili &nib& m&k bb&l. 

Buy land wbich sbpes towards the centre, 

And marry a girl whose mother is good. 

cf. — " Take a vine of a good aoU and a daughter of a good 

mother." 

863. Paddy euMvaiion, 

^Tt^ ^ra CBt^lfT 5tfl Crt«t CTCT ^ I 
Oam chSAA gadhnli row& cb&bd puwd 
JakSi b&)te cbow&li chfLbd dekbi kene kaw£. 
Look for yoor ballocks in the evening, 

look at your paddy-field in the morning. 
Have a peep at the girl who is fishing vith the " jak£i/' 

and see what she is Uke, 

The Asaamese.letB his bullocks roam about after midday, when 

he has finished ploughing. In the evening he ties them up, so as 

to be ready to commence ploughing aa soon as it is light. The 

second part of the proverb is irrelevant, although amusmg. 



S63. On making seedling-beds. 

PlSt^T CMl «Rtt feft I 
Shich&tkoi cherd dhar£r tUn. 
The plot that has been abandoned is harder to prepare 

than that which has been sprinkled (with water). 
The Assamese tyoi always has a small plot of land near hia 
house, where he makes his paddy nurbery. The ground is first of 
all well ploughed, and then water is sprinkled all over the surface 
with a " lahani " (bamboo scoop) until the earth becomes liquid 
mud. Then the " kathiyd " is sown. Naturally, a plot which has 
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thu3 beeu prepared, is eaaier to work tb&D the c^ <r! (cherd dhard), 
the plot which hae hem allowed to lie fallow. 



264- A fence. 

Nlta cMrsne t&ti. 
A fence alwajs leqoires looking after. 
The Asaamese fence in their " ruwi," the paddy-fields, after the 
" kathiyfi " (seedlings) has been transplanted, the fences are made 
of split bamboo, and are constantly either being stolen and used 
for firewood, or broken down by stray cattle. 



868. ieppir, f&vi. and plantains. 

VI ^ ^ I^^HI^ ^ I 

J£lukat gobar p&nat m&ti. 

Kal& puU mbd tinil^ kfltf. 
Place nuuiare roiuid the Mack pepper bosh 

and earth ronnd the p&n tree. 
And out the plantain three times before jou plant it. 

The above proverb ^vea naefni hiat& as to the cultivation of 
black chillies, pda, and pliuttainB. 



On cuUivating. adU dhdn. 

Tini parbat Tab£ Bh&lf ghan ghankoi dib£ 61i. 
Jadi naha; sb&U tens piribli jabakak g&lf . 
Three hills, when yon (wisli) to plant " s&li," 
you most make the ** Ois" (divisionB between portions of a field) 
as near to one another as possible. 
If the " B&li " does not grow well, then abase the rske. 
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The " dlis, " Which are divisions in the field prepared before 
the "kathiyd" (seedlings) is planted out, are, for the purpose 
of damming in the water, which is essential to this crop, and 
keeping it at a given level. It is a pity nothing is said about 
the number of times it is necessary to plough the " sill " 
field, although I am aware this must depend on circumstances. 
Mr. Darrah writes *' The rud {i.e., the field where the seedlings 
are planted out), is usually ploughed some five to eight 
times. In Sibsdgar, 8 is the figure given. In Mangaldai 3 to 8. 
In Tezpur 6. The Barpeta estimate (19) is apparently too high.'' 
These different reports from different districts in the Assam Yalley 
are conflicting. Nothing is said in the proverb about using the 
" moi " or harrow. Probably, in the proverb the rake takes the 
place of the barrow. On a small piece of ground, a rake would 
be used instead of a harrow. Even on large fields the rake is used 
at the corners and other places where the harrow cannot be used. 
The proverb means that it is necessary to well barrow or rake the 
field in addition to making " ^lis." 



98!?. Tamarind and " Owtenga. " 

"tfl irfCT C'Sra^ It? IftPT -^, 

o^ ^^ ^? fejS^ifl c^ I 

Kb&l dfile teteU p&cb dile 6. 

Sbei gbacar m&nah uthilane nd. 
A hoiise vith a tamarind tree in front aod an " owteng£ " behind I 
Has not the owner of tbat bouBO gone away from here yet P 
<;srl (ad3=srl^ c^fJl " nai howa," not yet. 

This is a proverb from Gauhdti, I know nothing of any such 
superstition in Sibsdgar, 



268* Sesamum. 

It?? It? Cf fV t%CT C^ Cf^fUf I 
M^bar m6x dekbi tile bet melile. 
Seeing the m4tikd<ii beaten out, the sesamum opened its cane-faBtening, 
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t^vi (til)=8eBamum otieotale. The proverb is meaDt as a hit at 
people irho are too offidons. 



269. The beat (^ops. 

Shah chikan parar, po chikan gharar. 
The best crops are those growing on the fields of others. 

The best sons are those at home. 

The above means that people are never satisfied with their 

own crops, but are envious of those of others. The last part refers 

to the predilection of the mother for the son, -who has not left 

her for a wife and a home of his own. 



Class VI. 

PROVERBS RELATWG TO CATTLE, ASIMALS, FISH, AND IttSECTS. 



fijfi. The faddy-bird and the fish. 

'rf^ 1t5« 'Itf'I ^Tl I 
Adhik iD^chat bagU kand. 

When fish are too plentiful, the paddy-bird is blind, 

i.e., the fish are so thick, that he does not know which to catch 
first, and so, perhaps, all escape him, hence the saying that bo is blind. 

cf. — ^ifw TfPS ^^ 'TtT ^1^ I 
Adhik michat jngi 6d h66\. 
VThea fish are too plentiful, a mendicant {lit. hennit) 

becomes half-mad. 
■ ^ , literally one who carries out the tenets of yoga philosophy, 
one who cultivates the iaculty of attention. Yoga meaning appli- 
cation. Hence the term yogi or jogi ia applied to one who gives up 
the world — a heroiic .... 
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^t^ (h&6l) seetDS to be connected with 7f»ra1 (baliyi); the word 
^t%Tt (bd<Sli) often being used as the feminine of ^fintl (baliyA). 



271. Thejackal 

■mj iFt^ •tft ftirt»itfel vi\ f»r I 

kfAra. k&that pari sh;itUlto rangtl bal. 
The jackal has got coloured red b; falling into the dye-pot. 
. The above mean-s that the jackal only by accident looked a 
better colour. Hence the proverb is applied to upstarts, who owe 
their position to some lucky accident. 



27S. ^^^ elephant. 

TlKf f»tFCT ?tf^^ tts f»l6W I 
Achale pichale h&tlr p£o pichale. 
In a bad place the foot of the elephaDt even slips. 
The proverb is too well known to need comment. 



2J13. The mosquito. 

At;liuw& talar mai moh&rileye mare. 
The mosqnito under the mosquito curtain ia killed by being 

squeezed (this being the nsaal way -of destroying this pest). 
The proverb applies to little people who are always Bubjecting 
the great to petty annoyances. 



2jr4_ The mosquito. 

ts^ «rtC5 ?tf% si^ itit? tr <tt^, 

?w -m, fafinJi fit ^51^5 "(t^, 
^^T ^tP5 ftl'R ^'ftra I 

ghoT £cbe bfiti nahay m&nuh gani kbfii, 
B&gh nahay, jito kh&i t£te kh^i, 
Haialak gb£te panii janmit. 
It has a trunk, but it is not an elephant. 
It eats men and cattle, but it is not a tiger. 
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Whatever It eats, it eats on the spot. 
It vanishes with a blast of music. It is bom from water. 
It is not difficult to guess the answer to this simple Assamese 
riddle. ' 

20^ The dove and the fish eagle,- 

fel^ tn ''^s^ m-^ c^tfr ffld <?TE=f, 

' Uri gal katij£ kap6 kbedi nile shene, 
Eko k&thi k&rere sb&t th£it bbedile, 
lyo katli£ faoiche tene. 
The little dove has flown away being chased hy a hawk, 
He has pierced it (the latter) in seven places with one arrow oolj. 
This story also is like that. 
THe above is meant to illustrate the case of a person who tells 
a story, which primd facie appears to be false. The proverb 
Bhould more properly have been classed under Class I. 



876- The mouse. 

Et& niganir sh&t kh&a p&m. 
One moose has seven " pfims." 
The word •ttt (pdm) means a farm, or more' coitimonlya piece 
of outlym^ cultivation, which is often situated in the forest or in 
the midst of thick grass jungle. These pdms are liable to the 
ravages of all sorts of animals, and have to be carefully watched; 
The proverb means that one mouse in a granary can do an infinity 
.of damage. 

857. The snake. 

«a^ *iTM *itci <?\^zS\ ^ f 

Eb&r efa&pe kh&le lejato bhay. 

A mui who has once been bitten by a snake, is t^raid of every 

piece of roptk 
" Once bitten twice shy." 
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Also ^. a Bihar proverb given by Christian: 
Pudbke dabsl matba pbuh pihi(n). 
One scalded by (hot) milk, drinks (cold) buttermilk 

even afcer blowing Into it. 
The Assamese proverb ought to have appeared under Class IL 



{878, The " Putfii," " Ehaljhond," '^Eow," and " Bardli" Jlshes. 

Ocharar pntlu, khalibaoa, nil&gar, t6, bar£li. 
Near as ve liave the " pntbi " and " khalihani." 

The ** nS " and " bar&Ii " are fcr awaj. 
The " Puthi " and " Khaliband " are small and very inferior fish. 
The "E<S" and " Bardli," especially the former, are large fish of 
good flavour. 

The proverb is meant to illustrate the saying — "A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush." 



j^ The duck 

Kin^ h&(ii)har tho(n)tlaike mangah. 
The duok that baa been bought, has flesh os it right \tp to the beak. 
This means that in the buyer's estimation, such a duck has. 
As a matter of fact, the duck that -is bought in the market, is often 
lean and skinny, 

SSQ. The tiger and the deer. 

Kalar k&l biparit kal, 

Harin&i cheleke baghar g&I. 
What a time I What a time for the oppoeite to happen 1 
The deer is Uoldng the tig^^ 4heek> '....'■ 
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S81. The tiger and the torn cat, 

Bfigh ehAba neUge bondfike chowfi,, 

Bh^I inS,niih ch^ba Ugile &li b^t&loi jow&. 

Yon need not see a tiger, see a torn cat. 

If yon want to see gentlemen go to tbe road. 
This is perhaps a cynical proverb. It means that a torn cat ia 
quite enough to frighten you, who are talking about experiences 
with tigers. The' allusion to Tt^^itSFir (bhdl mdnnsh) being seen 
on the road, is ironical. 

282. The tiger. 

V\9[ «ttf%C'Tl ^NT, 
*I5 Itft 'TtPt fifT Tt^ra I 
Bhfil khdtilo b&ghak, 
Fahu m6.n &Di dila &gat. 
I hare laid a good bait for tbe tiger, 
By killing a deer and placing it in front of it. 
Tigers will sometimes eat animals that they have not killed 
themselves, but this ia not usual. «(^=6eQg. tti i ^ is the 
common word for a deer in Assamese, not an aiumal as in Bengali. 



S83. ^'Bhadoi." 

^(Ttvi ciiTt^ 'STbrT »ftE«r, 

K&ko nepfii Bb&doik p&le, 
Kbuchari sh&mari kh&loit thale. 
Haviog got nothing be found a " bbadoi." 
And managed to squeeze it into the fish basket. 



S84. " Karsola" 

Kh&i kfirsaU d&lat nthil, 
K&tbi chelek&r maran milil. 
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The k&rsaU having eaten something (on the trunk) 

climbed np into the branches. 
The animal that licked the tree met its death. 

The "kdrsald" is said to be a kiod of poisonouB snake. 



B. The dog. 

Khud magaDij&i knkur shatru. 
The dog is the enem; of the man vho.begs for scraps. 
^ is properly rice refuse. 



ji86. The ant. 

Ouri paraw&r alap barakhunei b&n, 
ShoU mukhar ek charei t&o. 
To the ant a few rain drops is a fiood. 
To the toothless mouth one slap even is hard to bear. 
"Qf^ 'TTTt? (guri parowdr) iA a species of tiny ant. In the original 
Assamese, for ^irq*t ^^^ (alap barakhunei) read ^PlW^ i 



287. The weaver bird, 

Char^ he sham ha; kintn bar holong gachat b&b. 
The bird indeed is a small one, but it builds its nest in the lofty holong. 

The bird referred to is the little weaver bird, which builds its 
hanging nest on the highest branches of tall trees. The " holong " 
is a fine tree, and grows with a long straight stem to a considerable 
height. The "holong" ^supplies many of the tea boxes of 
Assam. 
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888. The " chital" 

Dekhotei chital pithite ka(D)lt. 
Obviously, a " chital " fish ; it has thorns on its back. 
The "chital" has peculiar thorny fioe, which scratch the hand 
when the fish is grasped. 

289. The monkey. 

Bayasbat bandoro shondar. 
Tbe monkey even looks beautiTul vben it is fall-grown. 



290. The squirrel. 

*lt»l1* f?t1 ^tWl 'aik'T ^ 1 
Birir tamol kerketuwai khiU, 
Am&k dile jdno athale j&i. 

The sqnirrel eats the widow's betelnut. 

If she gave me the tree, I know it would grow crooked. 



291. The " sengeli." 

Burar hatat chengeli. 
In the hand of the old man is the " chengeli." 
The " chengeli " ie a kind of small fish foand in hils. The 
ahove means that when a man gets old, the only fish that he can 
catch is the " chengeli." 

292. Horses, 

Bh&l bhfil ghoT&i D& p&i gh&(n)h, 

Bataw£ ghor&i bich&re mtlh. 
Whilst good horses are not getting grass. 
The inferior ones are looking for mdUkdiH. 
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^^ (batuwd) is a term which is applied to horses only, as far as 
I know. An inferior country " tat " is often called a batuwA 
ghora. " MdtikeUi " = '* mAli ddl," the common pulse of the country, 
'frhich is often used for feeding cattle on. 



893- The " hakilar 

Mahar sMngat k£i(ii)kiU d£i{n)r. 
On the horn of the buffalo is the Boout of the " kakil^ " fisb^ 
The "kakiU" is a long thin fish with a snout, which makes it look 
very peculiar. The proverb means that the buffalo by liabtt turns 
up the earth and mud with its horns in swampy places, where the 
*'kakild" is met with. 

fn^ [da(D}r] is apparently also used to denote the teeth of fish 
and reptiles. 

S9l> The game'Coch 

Banar kiikur^ racate mare. 

A game-cock dies in battle. 

The practice of cock-fighting prevails all over Assam amongst 

those who keep fowls. The tea-garden coolies are very fond of it, 

and often bring cocks with them from long distances foir the purpose^ 



Elephants and horses, 

^^f^ fefq^i Tfiirs, 
?t^T ftPRi Tfirs, 
c^Wt ftf^ 7T^ I 

B&j&k chinib^ d&nat, 

Hiltik chinib£ dnat, 

Ohor&k chioibfi k^nat. 
You will be able to recognise a king by his liberality. 
An elepbaufc wheu it beltmgs to another, 
And a horse b; its ears; 
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The second line means that a man does not know how to appre- 
ciate a good elephant until he has sold it to some one else. 
Good horses are supposed to keep their ears erect. 
There is a proverb also in Bengali about being able to recognise 
a good horse by its ears. 



The house sparrow. 

Baj bangshai gati dharotCj 
GFhaQcbiri karo khoj p&harile. 

The house sparrow in trying to imitate tbe gait of the goose, 

Forgot its own. 



297. The tadpole. 

Lalukaloi kitapat pani lagiche. 
Why does a tadpole require warm water ] 
cf, — Christian's Bihar proverb : — 

" Me(ii)rhak ko bhi zokim, 
Ya beugo ke sardi." 
A frog with a cold or cough ! 



The " sal " and the " singi." 

Shal&k shingiye h&[ii)he, 

Tayo ejani mayo ejani 

Bh&lto garaki n6ke. 
The " 8^1 " (fish) is laughing at the "■ singhi " (fish). 
You are a girl and I am a girl, 
Aad no good husband comes for either of us. 
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Both the *' b£1 " and the " singhi " are classed as unclean fish hy 
Hindus, so that this is a case of " The pot calling the kettle black." 
This proverb should have been classed under Class I. 



I. Tigers and snakes. 

ttW <tt% ^tW <rtt «ff? ^C^ BfCT, 

Sh&pe kh^ b&gbe kh&i jadi mare jale, 

J&r ji baba l&ge nijar k&ijjar dale. 
Whether a man was bitten by a snake or eaten b; a tiger, 

or was drowned (it is the same thing). 
He has reaped the consequences of his action. 



30a Dogs. 

Enknrak nidib4 th^, lara chow&lik nidibfi. l&i. 
Don't give a dog a place and do not set a bad 

example to children. 
The dog being an unclean animal, must not be allowed 
anywhere where there is a possibility of its defiling any of the cook- 
ing or eating or drinking vessels. 



301. Dogs. 

Knknre j&ne ki t&m tuUi. 

What does a dog know of the value of copper vessels or of the '* tulsi" ? 

When a Hindu worships his god, he dedicates to him leaves of 
" tulsi " in a copper vessel. The "tulsi" is the '^ Ocymum sanc- 
tum," or holy basil. 

cf. — Bihar proverb : " Can a monkey appreciate ginger " ? aleo 
Telega proverb : " What can a pig do with a rose bottle " ? 



DHUBBr, P. K. GUEDON. 

The Ut& March 1895. 
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